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One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 

FORWARD, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never    dreamed,    tho'    right    were   worsted,    wrong 
would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

— Browning,  Epilogue  to  Asolando. 
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FOREWORD. 

In  preparing  this  book  the  author  has 
sought  to  present  George  Hall's  person* 
ality  rather  than  to  give  an  account  of 
what  he  did.  His  activities,  large  and 
valuable  though  they  were,  had  signifi- 
cance chiefly  as  an  expression  of  an  inner 
spirit  and  motive.  It  was  the  rare  qual- 
ity of  his  life  in  virtue,  purity  and 
unselfishness — in  Christ-likeness — that 
gave  him  great  influence.  May  the  rec- 
ord of  it  point  out  the  way  to  others ! 

G.  A.  W. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  sweetest  joys  on  earth  is 
Christian  friendship,  and  one  of  the 
richest  rewards  for  laboring  in  any  good 
and  holy  cause  is  sweet  companionship 
with  the  very  best  class  of  fellow- 
laborers.  "Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
choice3 — that  is  my  reading  of  that  text. 
During  fifty-one  years  that  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  it  has  been  my  happy 
lot  to  have  been  brought  into  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  our  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I  knew  George  A.  Hall  well,  thor- 
oughly. No  man  surpasses  me  in  heart- 
felt love  for  him,  and  admiration  for  his 
well-rounded  character.  The  secret  of 
his  success  was  a  beautiful  combination 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  practical.  So 
many  good  people  evaporate  their  re- 
ligion very  much  in  emotion  or  volatilize 
it  in  mere  devotion.  Not  so  with  him. 
His  inner  life  was  hid  with  Jesus  Christ 
in  God ;  his  outward  life  that  the  world 
saw  and  felt  was  the  many  handed  con- 
secration of  all  his  powers  to  the  one 
great  purpose  of  his  existence. 

Of  the  most  effective  workers,  he  was 
certainly  a  man  of  one  idea;  that  is,  he 
could  say  with  Paul,  "This  one  thing  I 
do."  He  trained  all  his  guns  on  one 
point  and  made  them  reach  continually, 
instead  of  scattering  his  fire. 

•  •  • 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Brother  Hall  had  a  prodigious  lov- 
ing power.  He  loved  his  Lord  and 
Master  with  all  his  heart,  and  might,  and 
mind  and  strength;  lived  in  closest  in- 
timacy with  Christ.  His  piety  was  not 
periodical.  He  did  not  confine  it  to  one 
day  in  the  week  nor  to  forty  days  in  the 
year.  All  the  time,  everywhere,  he  was 
the  same  devoted  servant,  and  every 
year  of  his  life  was  a  bearing  year. 
Some  apple  trees  bear  periodically: 
Hall  bore  fruit  every  year,  and  when  the 
boughs  were  shaken  what  precious  gol- 
den fruit  fell  abundantly  to  the  ground ! 
He  loved  his  Bible ;  had  no  more  doubts 
or  trouble  about  it  than  he  had  about  the 
law  of  gravitation,  or  God's  ordering 
of  His  stellar  universe.  He  simply 
took  the  precious  Book  as  God  gave 
it  to  him,  and  talked  it,  preached  it,  and 
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practised  it,  without  qualification  or  dis- 
count. God  send  us  more  men,  in  pul- 
pit, association  and  everywhere,  whose 
knees  are  never  shaking  and  who  are 
never  tongue-tied  in  proclaiming  God's 
own  glorious  word ! 

And  then  he  loved  young  men  with  all 
his  heart,  and  to  them  and  for  them  his 
beautiful  life  was  entirely  consecrated, 
laying  it  on  the  altar  to  the  last  hour 
for  their  welfare.  He  recognized  this 
great  fact:  that  the  best  thing  and  the 
greatest  thing — the  indispensable  thing 
— that  can  be  done  for  any  young  man, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  cultured  or 
ignorant,  is  to  give  him  Jesus  Christ. 
That  was  the  sum  and  core  of  our  broth- 
er's aim.  Everything  with  him  pointed 
to  Christ.  And  then,  what  a  stupendous 
work  he  did.     We  ministers  have  par- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ishes — a  certain  class  of  ministers  have 
dioceses.  Brother  Hall's  diocese  ex- 
tended from  Montauk  Point  to  the  roar 
of  Niagara.  To  a  large  portion  of  his 
work  through  this  Empire  State  he  went 
as  over  his  territory,  his  great  bishopric 
his  widespread  and  heaven-blessed 
charge,  and  wherever  he  came  he  came 
as  a  benediction. 

Farewell,  glorious  old  hero  of  the 
Cross,  and  all  hail!  Farewell  to  the 
campaigns  of  earth,  and  all  hail  to  the 
flashing  coronets  of  glory! 

Servant  of  Christ,  well  done,  well  done; 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 
Thy  battles  fought,  thy  victories  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 

— Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 


The  high,  the  generous,  the  self-devoted  sect  will 
always  instruct  and  command  mankind.  A  man  passes 
for  what  he  is  worth.  What  he  is  engraves  itself  on 
his  face,  on  his  form,  on  his  features  in  letters  of  light. 
Concealment  avails  him  nothing,  boasting  nothing. 
There  is  confession  in  the  glance  of  our  eyes,  in  our 
smiles,  in  salutations,  and  the  grasp  of  hands. 

* 'Spiritual  Laws" — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


The  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 

Can  never  rest,  until  it  forth  has  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  .glory  excellent. 

"The  Faery  Queen" — Edmund  Spenser. 
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THE  village  of  Mount  Kisco  in 
Westchester  County,  New 
York,  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
a  rocky  crag.  When  the 
Harlem  Railroad  was  built  in  the  late 
40s  it  was  a  small  rural  community  with 
but  little  that  was  exciting  and  stren- 
uous, and  a  population  easily  moved, 
as  all  such  communities  are,  by  any 
influence  in  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  take  an  inter- 
est. The  opening  of  the  railroad  and  its 
increased  accessibility  did  not  materially 
alter  the  conditions  of  life,  indeed  even 
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to  this  day  Mount  Kisco  retains  much  of 
its  original  character. 

During  the  winter  of  1836-37  the 
little  village  and  the  region  surrounding 
it  was  visited  by  a  general  revival.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  entire 
community.  Only  those  who  have 
passed  through  such  a  time  of  refresh- 
ing can  realize  the  degree  to  which  it 
can  become  absorbing.  Christian  people 
were  led  to  increased  consecration,  and 
their  solicitude  for  others  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  many.  Among  the  active 
participants  in  this  blessed  work  were 
James  S.  Hall  and  his  wife  Eliza  A. 
Fish.  The  wife  especially  devoted  her- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  revival,  at- 
tending all  of  the  services  and  really  liv- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  of  religious  fer- 
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vor,  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  centre.  Holy  zeal  and 
joy  possessed  her  whole  being.  Mind 
and  heart  were,  alike,  swept  on  in  the 
current  of  sacred  exaltation.  As  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  in  the  olden  time  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  during  those 
wondrous  days  which  preceded  the  birth 
of  Jesus  and  of  John,  so  this  godly 
mother  lived  for  months  in  a  condition 
of  religious  rapture.  Thus  even  by  pre- 
natal conditions  was  George  Alonzo 
Hall  prepared  for  that  peculiar  work 
which  God  had  for  him  to  do  in  the  fur- 
therance of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
And  his  mother  often  declared  that  his 
aptitude  for  religion  was  due  to  this 
cause,  George  having  from  early  boy- 
hood peculiarly  strong  spiritual  im- 
pulses. The  natural  temperaments  of  his 
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parents  were  also  reflected  in  him.  The 
father  was  sanguine  and  cheerful,  and 
the  mother  energetic  and  resolute.  The 
best  heritage  of  any  child,  an  honorable 
and  godly  parentage,  was  his,  and  when 
he  was  born,  May  13,  1837,  in  the  little 
village  of  Mount  Kisco  in  the  town  of 
New  Castle,  it  was  into  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Christian  home,  where  true  piety 
was  the  dominant  influence. 

It  is  to  the  very  springs  of  life  that 
we  must  look  to  find  the  secret  of  the 
direction  of  its  currents.  Those  traits, 
most  pronounced  in  George  Hall,  were 
his  natural  birthright.  Virtue  as  well  as 
vice  has  perpetuating  power.  The 
open-hearted  and  responsive  Samuel 
was  the  son  of  the  spiritual  and  devout 
Hannah,  and  the  impress  of  his  moth- 
er's piety  was  made  upon  the  life  of 
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George  Hall  from  the  very  dawn  of  his 
existence.  His  father,  too,  was  a  devout 
man,  and  both  parents  had  come  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  who  were  mem- 
bers of  and  active  workers  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Of  the  family, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  arrived  at 
maturity,  while  two  died  in  infancy. 

There  are  no  records  of  his  early  boy- 
hood, but  at  the  age  of  twelve  George 
was  converted  in  meetings  held  at  the 
home  church  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
Luckey  was  the  pastor.  In  those  days 
the  type  of  piety  most  in  evidence  was 
that  which  dealt  largely  with  the  sub- 
jective side  of  life.  The  feelings,  the 
emotions,  the  heart  in  all  varieties  of  its 
experiences,  were  constantly  studied, 
and  the  most  prominent  doctrines  were 
those  that  related  to  mystical  states  of 
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the  heart  and  mind.  What  the  scientists 
now  tell  us,  that  "personal  religious  ex- 
perience has  its  root  and  centre  in  mys- 
tical states  of  consciousness,"  was  known 
as  a  working1  rule  by  the  men  and  women 
who  devoted  themselves  with  a  singular 
passion  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. Class  meetings  and  prayer  meet- 
ings were  largely  given  up  to  the  narra- 
tion of  experience.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit  was  a  doctrine  constantly 
preached  and  devoutly  believed  by  the 
Methodist  people  among  whom  the  lad's 
lot  was  cast. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  George  went 
to  New  York  City  to  enter  the  employ 
of  Sedgwick  &  Storrs,  a  law  firm  with 
offices  in  Wall  Street.  Early  in  the  year 
1853  he  began  to  keep  a  journal,  in 
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which  he  thus  states  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view: 

"For  some  time  past  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  profitable  for  me  to  keep  a 
journal  of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
me  that  I  might  afterwards  look  it  over 
and  profit  my  soul.  It  will  be  three 
years  next  March  since  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  pardoned  my  sins,  and  although  I 
have  made  many  crooked  paths,  yet  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  growing  in  grace, 
and  my  desires  are  to  go  on ;  to  leave  the 
first  principles  of  my  profession  and  go 
on  unto  perfection,  that  I  may  serve 
God  with  my  whole  heart.  Praying 
that  God  would  make  this  move  a  bless- 
ing to  my  soul,  I  commence  to  record 
His  dealings  with  me.  Oh,  God  assist 
me!" 

Even  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
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of  fifteen  he  manifested  a  serious,  ear- 
nest purpose  in  life.  He  speaks  often  of 
his  "trifling  disposition"  and  prays  fer- 
vently to  be  delivered  from  it.  After 
attending  a  Bible  class  he  mourns  hav- 
ing trifled  too  much  while  the  Word  was 
being  analyzed — "For  Jesus'  sake,  O 
God,  forgive  me  and  help  me  to  culti- 
vate a  more  serious  disposition." 

He  early  showed  that  friendship  for 
others  which  became  such  a  marked  trait 
in  his  life.  "This  evening  I  went  with 
Jacob  and  James  to  hear  Mr.  Marks  at 
Bedford  street.  The  text  was:  'We 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.'  My  daily  prayer  is  that 
James  may  be  brought  to  know  God. 
Oh !  God  give  him  no  rest  until  he  shall 
find  it  in  Thee." 

A  day  or  two  later:    "The  Lord  has 
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answered  my  prayer  in  the  conversion 
of  James,  and  has  made  him  happy  in  a 
Saviour's  love." 

The  activities  of  his  life  were  varied. 
He  helped  in  meetings  at  several 
churches  in  New  York  and  cooperated 
with  the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge. 

Before  he  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  heard  the  inward  call  of  God  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  then  became  a 
student  in  the  Conference  Seminary  at 
Charlotteville,  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  his  cousin  Mr.  Odell,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  grateful. 

Leaving  Charlotteville  after  the 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
taking  up  the  work  of  a  teacher  at 
Whitlockville,  and  later  in  New  York, 
he  met  the  perplexities  and  annoyances 
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of  his  new  position  with  the  same  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  fortitude.  We  find  him 
praying  earnestly  for  the  Seminary  stu- 
dents from  whom  he  had  been  separated, 
writing  letters  to  young  men  in  whom 
he  was  interested,  mourning  over  the 
back-slidden  condition  of  some  of  his 
friends,  perplexed  as  to  his  duty  with 
respect  to  social  engagements,  and 
earnestly  laboring  for  the  conversion  of 
the  scholars  under  his  care.  After  his 
return  to  Charlotteville  we  find  the 
record  of  an  awakening  that  occurred 
among  the  students. 

Early  in  his  life  George  came  under 
the  influence  of  that  body  of  the  Meth- 
odists who  stood  for  the  doctrine  of 
holiness  or  Christian  perfection,  and  he 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Tues- 
day meetings  held  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Pal- 
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mer,  a  very  remarkable  gentlewoman, 
wife  of  a  prominent  physician  in  New 
York  City.  These  meetings  were  held 
in  the  home  of  the  Palmers,  and  were 
given  up  to  Scripture  exposition,  prayer 
and  the  narration  of  the  experiences  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  living  the 
higher  life. 

The  evidence  of  the  strong  influence 
which  was  exerted  upon  Mr.  Hall's  life 
at  this  period  by  this  group  and  their 
teachings  is  to  be  found  in  his  con- 
stant use  of  the  phraseology  common  to 
them;  in  his  journal  for  the  17th  of 
March,  1853,  there  is  a  record  of  definite 
consecration  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  to 
God,  and  such  ejaculations  as  "Enable 
me  to  live  the  life  of  humble  love,"  "May 
my  life  be  love."  He  also  mentions  the 
confession  of  his  new  experience  to  his 
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relatives.  At  about  this  time  we  find  him 
reading  Fletcher's  famous  book,  "On 
Christian  Perfection,"  attending  class 
and  prayer  meetings  continuously,  and 
struggling  vigorously  against  the  nat- 
ural sprightliness  of  his  disposition.  "I 
have  been  much  benefited,"  he  says,  "by 
the  work  written  by  Sister  Palmer,  en- 
titled, "The  Way  of  Holiness,  with 
Notes  by  the  Way.'" 

During  this  year  I  find  the  first  record 
of  his  habit  of  early  morning  devotion, 
which  continued  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  He  regrets  having  neglected  his 
Bible  reading  through  paying  attention 
to  his  sisters  who  were  visiting  him,  and 
he  speaks  of  being  awakened  by  an 
alarm  of  fire,  and  of  the  resulting  con- 
versation with  other  young  men,  as  hav- 
ing   broken    in   upon    his    quiet    hour. 
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Prayer  was  the  habit  of  his  early  life, 
and  his  journal  contains  the  record  of 
many  answers,  varying  in  kind  from 
simple  everyday  experiences  to  earnest 
petitions  for  the  awakening  of  the 
church  to  keener  spiritual  desire  and  ex- 
perience. 

In  all  his  youth  he  manifested  that  in- 
tense application  and  conscientiousness 
in  the  use  of  time  which  characterized  his 
later  years.  Religious  conversation  was 
the  habit  of  his  life.  Attending  an  en- 
tertainment where  humorous  selections 
made  up  a  part  of  the  programme,  and 
indulging  freely  in  his  natural  mirth 
with  some  young  fellows,  he  afterward 
mourns  it,  considering  that  it  interfered 
with  his  religious  growth.  But  at  an- 
other time  he  made  this  entry:  'Yester- 
day I  attended  our  Sunday-school  ex- 
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cursion,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
enjoyed  one  better.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  were  happy,  and  the  smile  of 
the  Saviour  rested  upon  us.  Oh,  that  I 
may  be  better  for  the  many  blessings 
which  I  enjoy." 

We  find  him  acting  as  peace- 
maker between  two  Christian  men 
who  have  quarrelled  over  some 
worldly  affairs,  for  he  had  noticed 
that  their  power  in  Christian  service 
was  destroyed  by  their  ill-will  towards 
each  other. 

He  records  the  beginning  of  public 
prayer.  "For  a  few  weeks  back  I  have 
prayed  in  our  meetings,  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  make  such  crooked  work  that  I 
almost  feel  like  saying  I  will  not  at- 
tempt it  again."  Yet  the  habit  was  kept 
up,  and  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to 
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lead  in  public  prayer  so  helpfully  as 
did  he. 

Occasionally  he  grew  morbid  with  ref- 
erence to  his  little  sicknesses.  As  early 
as  December,  1855,  he  makes  this  melan- 
choly entry:  "I  expect  soon  to  range 
the  blessed  fields  of  immortality.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  long  for  this  world ;  my 
many  aches  and  pains  seem  to  tell  me  to 
prepare  to  meet  my  God."  Such  rec- 
ords as  these  furnished  him  much  amuse- 
ment in  his  later  years,  as  he  read  them 
over  to  the  various  members  of  his 
family. 

He  also  enjoyed  states  of  religious 
rapture  and  exaltation:  "Oh,  how  very 
near  the  Saviour  has  been  to  me,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christ  has  rested  upon  me. 
I  never  enjoyed  such  deep  communion 
with  God  and  such  a  near  access  to  God 
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as  the  Father  has  deigned  to  allow  me 
recently.  Why  is  it  that  such  a  poor 
unworthy  creature  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
so  much  of  God?  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  this  poor,  weak  house  can  hardly 
contain  so  much." 

During  the  whole  of  his  early  life  he 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  full 
of  intense  passion  for  others,  seeking  by 
all  means  in  his  power  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  his  own  spiritual  life. 
His  nature  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  al- 
most morbid  in  its  introspection.  He  is 
full  of  self-loathing.  The  record  one 
day  runs:  "To-day  I  have  sinned 
against  my  God,  I  can  hardly  realize  it, 
yet  while  in  the  full  possession  of  my 
faculties  I  wantonly  sinned  against 
God.  Oh !  how  can  I  believe  it,  yet  it  is 
true !    And  now  through  the  unaccount- 
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able  goodness  of  my  Father  I  am  for- 
given. Father,  if  it  can  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Thy  holy  will,  rather  than  let 
me  commit  this  again,  oh,  take  me  out 
of  the  world." 

It  was  his  habit  each  week  to  examine 
himself  most  carefully  as  to  the  week 
that  had  passed.  The  end  of  the  month 
furnished  another  point  from  which  to 
review  his  life.  This  examination  was 
minute  in  regard  to  all  Christian  duty. 
He  frequently  speaks  of  fasting,  and 
the  difficulty  he  found  in  observing  it, 
and  in  one  entry,  "I  have  been  thinking 
over  my  poverty  and  have  been  at  times 
very  low-spirited  at  the  view,  and  yet  I 
believe  I  ought  rather  to  trust  God  after 
doing  my  duty.  I  have  decided  to  board 
myself  and  spend  my  money  more  care- 
fully."   Another  entry  is,  "I  feel  that  I 
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did  wrong  this  morning  in  not  rising 
early,  and  in  wasting  my  time  in  bed." 

We  have  in  all  these  self-revealings 
evidence  of  a  piety  as  deep  as  it  was  rare. 
No  one  can  wonder  at  the  naturalness  of 
his  religious  fervor  in  later  years  who 
gets  an  adequate  glimpse  of  his  devotion 
as  a  boy  and  a  young  man.  Differ- 
ences of  environment  seemed  to  make 
but  little  difference  to  him  in  the  inten- 
sity of  his  zeal.  His  surviving  brother 
Jonathan  bears  this  witness:  "He  never 
was  idle  either  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
always  active.  .  ,  .  He  was  from 
my  earliest  recollection  a  Christian,  al- 
ways seeking  not  only  to  be  good  but  to 
do  good.  He  was  always  after  the  boy 
or  young  man,  helping  them  in  their 
daily  life."  While  his  piety  was  too  in- 
trospective it  was  also  very  practical. 
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If  he  thought  he  was  soon  to  die  it  only 
served  to  make  him  live  better.  If  he 
dwelt  much  upon  his  feelings  and  his 
moods  he  was  at  the  same  time  diligent 
in  doing  whatever  work  God  put  in  his 
way  to  be  done. 

It  was  this  early  experience  so  real 
and  deep,  these  struggles  after  the  high- 
est ideal  of  character,  that  fitted  him  to 
enter  so  fully  into  the  life  of  boys. 
Some  men  know  nothing  of  the  heart 
battles  that  belong  to  these  earlier 
years,  and  can  never  share  them  when 
others  are  passing  through  them.  The 
modern  scientists  all  agree  that  this 
period  of  life  is  the  time  of  storm  and 
stress,  but  scientific  information  con- 
cerning the  fact  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  background  of  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience.    The  possession  of 
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this  enabled  Mr.  Hall  to  deal  sympa- 
thetically with  the  multitudes  of  lads 
who  afterward  gave  him  their  con- 
fidences. As  one  of  them  said:  "Uncle 
George  knows  how  hard  it  is  for  a  fel- 
low to  do  the  right  thing."  While  he 
was  still  only  a  boy  himself  he  started  a 
boys'  prayer  meeting  in  his  room.  His 
diary  contains  the  record  of  it  on  June 
4th,  1855. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.   HALl/s  DIARY! 


"My  desires  and  determinations  are  to 
be  a  youth  of  one  work." 

"This  is  a  fault  of  which  I  am  con- 
scious, of  placing  too  high  an  estimate 
on  my  friends." 

"Oh!  I  pray  that  all  my  eyes  see  and 
my  ears  hear  may  be  sanctified  so  as  to 
make  me  more  useful." 
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"The  Lord  has  been  teaching  me  that 
I  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  anything 
without  the  consent  of  my  will.  If  I 
resolve  that  I  will  not  sin  (in  the 
strength  of  grace),  Satan  cannot  com- 
pel me.  Neither  will  I  be  persuaded  to 
until  I  have  given  up  my  will,  or  given 
my  permission." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

COLLEGE  COURSE  AND  BEGINNING  OF 
MINISTRY. 
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So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray, 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray, 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal'd. 
"The  Holy  Grail" — Alfred  Texxysox. 


It  may  be  the  hardest  work  possible,  and  the  harder 
because  so  much  pleasure  was  taken  in  it;  but  it  must 
have  been  happy  too,  or  it  will  not  be  living.  *  *  * 
You  cannot  get  feeling  by  paying  for  it — money  will 
not  buy  life.  "The  Lamp  or  Liee" — Johx  Ruskix. 
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II. 


THROUGH  the  generosity  of 
his  cousin,  Hon.  Moses 
Odell,  member  of  Congress 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  enabled  to  enter  Troy  University, 
September,  1858.  This  was  a  Metho- 
dist institution  and  was  actively  pro- 
moted by  many  of  the  same  persons 
who  were  interested  in  the  Conference 
Seminary  in  Charlotte ville,  Steuben 
County,  where  Mr.  Hall  had  been  a  stu- 
dent. It  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  he  chose  this  new  college  as  the 
place  where  he  should  finish  his  studies. 
While  in  Troy  he  was  thrown  into 
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contact  with  a  very  earnest  body  of  lay- 
men who  composed  the  Troy  Praying 
Band,  the  leader  of  which,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hillman,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts 
in  the  conduct  of  revival  meetings.  In  a 
published  account  of  the  work  of  this 
Band  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hillman  we 
are  told: 

"The  Troy  Praying  Band  was  organ- 
ized by  a  number  of  young  men  of  ac- 
knowledged piety,  who  were  held  in  high 
esteem  in  the  several  churches  in  which 
they  were  active  members,  and  most  of 
whom  individually  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  holiness.  They  were  not  fanatical 
and  did  not  make  holiness  a  hobby. 
Justification  by  faith,  as  well  as  sancti- 
fication,  was  held  by  them  as  a  leading 
doctrine.  Several  were  men  of  wealth 
and  large  business  interests,  who  will- 
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ingly  sacrificed  their  time  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  His  church. 

"Their  connection,  and  that  of  the 
subsequent  members,  with  the  organiza- 
tion, was  evidently  by  the  direction  of 
God,  for  through  their  instrumentality 
more  than  13,000  souls  were  led  to  fol- 
low Christ,  and  more  than  that  number 
were  either  sanctified  or  quickened  into 
new  life  in  our  church.  At  least  5,000 
more  persons,  converted  by  their  efforts, 
have  joined  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions.''* 

Mr.  Hall's  name  appears  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Band  in  1859,  and  during  his 
entire  college  course  he  was  active  in  that 
work.  His  journal  contains  numerous 
entries  of  remarkable  meetings.     They 

*  "The  History  of  Methodism  in  Troy,"  by 
Joseph  Hillman_,  1888. 
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were  held  not  only  in  Troy,  but  in 
Cohoes,  Fort  Edward,  Albany  and  other 
places.  At  Fort  Edward  he  records  the 
conversion  of  more  than  thirty,  with 
ninety  requests  for  prayer,  and  at  Co- 
hoes 180  persons  were  led  to  Christ. 

The  Praying  Band  was  at  this  time  a 
prominent  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
revivals  among  the  Methodists.  Usually 
the  members  were  laymen  who  were  not 
only  men  of  piety,  but  gifted  in  public 
speech  and  exhortation.  Each  Band 
contained  several  members  (the  one  at 
Troy  had  twenty-three),  and  among 
them  were  some  who  could  sing  revival 
hymns  successfully. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  group  of  fervent  men,  for  he  not 
only  possessed  unusual  skill  in  man- 
aging an  informal  meeting,  such  as  those 
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conducted  by  the  Band  always  were,  but 
he  had  a  good  voice  and  was  able  both  to 
lead  the  singing  and  to  render  solos  him- 
self. One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  Troy 
Praying  Band  was  the  publication  of 
the  "Revivalist"  in  1866.  This  book 
was  prepared  for  the  use  of  churches  in 
devotional  meetings,  and  had  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  150,000  copies. 
Among  the  hymns  that  it  contained  was 
"  'My  Jesus,  I  Love  Thee,'  as  sung  by 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Hall.'  " 

A  distinctive  method  of  religious 
work  among  the  Methodists  with  which 
Mr.  Hall  early  manifested  especial  sym- 
pathy was  the  camp  meeting.  The  de- 
finiteness  and  spirituality  of  the  preach- 
ing, the  zeal  of  the  people  who  attended, 
the  distinctively  evangelistic  nature  of 
the  services  appealed  strongly  to  him, 
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and  every  summer  witnessed  his  partici- 
pation in  such  gatherings,  at  which  he 
was  a  most  welcome  helper  to  those  who 
were  in  charge.  But  his  zeal  did  not  ex- 
pend itself  wholly  among  strangers  or  in 
public  efforts. 

He  records  the  conversion  of  his 
chum  soon  after  his  arrival  at  college, 
and  then  the  breaking  out  of  a  general 
revival  among  the  students.  He  is 
faithful  in  personal  work,  one  entry  be- 
ing: "I  have  another  evidence  of  answer 
to  prayer.  Some  three  years  since,  while 
away  at  school,  I  had  a  very  intimate 
friend.  I  separated  from  him,  he  being 
without  religion.  When  I  came  here  I 
found  him  a  member  of  the  same  class, 
and  last  night  he  promised  me  to  seek 
religion.  Oh,  that  he  may  be  aided  from 
on  high." 
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Again:  "The  week  past  has  been  a 
triumphant  time  to  me.  Truly  I  have 
been  conscious  of  some  of  the  joys  of  the 
upper  kingdom.  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested for  souls.  Oh,  how  my  heart 
yearns  over  sinners !  Mr.  Simpson  was 
in  our  room  pleading  and  crying  for 
mercy." 

If  he  is  going  to  a  preaching  appoint- 
ment he  finds  out  that  the  young  driver 
who  takes  him  is  not  a  Christian,  and 
wins  him  to  Christ;  if  a  new  roommate 
is  coming  he  begins  to  pray  that  his  life 
may  be  influenced  for  God.  He  con- 
stantly sought  the  company  of  Christian 
people  and  frequently  mentions  seasons 
of  prayer  in  connection  with  social  calls. 

It  was  while  he  was  a  student  in  Troy 
that  he  attended  a  meeting  to  hear  a  re- 
port by  Mr.  Duryea  of  a  convention  of 
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the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, and  he  was  an  occasional  attendant 
at  such  meetings,  though  he  took  no  part 
in  their  work.  When  he  is  elected 
president  of  the  Seminary  Lyceum  in 
college,  he  fears  he  may  become  puffed 
up  at  his  popularity,  and  prays  for  deliv- 
erance from  this  temptation. 

With  the  widenings  of  his  influence 
his  consecration  keeps  full  pace.  It  is 
like  looking  into  the  diary  of  an  old-time 
saint  to  read  of  his  struggles  to  master 
his  love  of  food,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
hindrance  to  his  growth.  On  his  twenty- 
third  birthday,  May  13th,  1860,  he 
writes : 

"I  can  look  on  the  last  five  years  with 
some  satisfaction,  though  I  can  see  many 
shortcomings ;  yet  I  have  had  a  constant 
purpose  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  the  year 
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has  been  one  of  very  marked  progress. 
As  my  mind  has  become  mature  and  my 
intellect  strengthened,  my  piety  has 
deepened  and  I  think  I  stand  to-night 
upon  a  firmer  basis,  with  a  more  intelli- 
gent faith  and  a  more  genuine  piety 
than  ever  before." 

He  continued  to  give  much  time  to 
secret  prayer,  and  when  visiting  his 
friends  in  New  York  and  Mount  Kisco 
during  his  vacations  he  mourns  the  in- 
terference of  such  things  with  his  regu- 
lar habit.     I  find  this  significant  entry: 

"November  10,  1860.  I  abstained 
from  dinner  to-day  so  that  I  might  have 
more  time  for  prayer."  Like  his  Mas- 
ter, he  had  meat  to  eat  that  others  knew 
not  of! 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  final  exami- 
nations he  is  to  be  seen  working  and 
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praying  in  a  revival  and  endeavoring  to 
lead  others  to  Christ.  Yet  his  examina- 
tions were  passed  creditably,  as  is  shown 
by  a  percentage  of  91  per  cent  in  meta- 
physics and  92  per  cent  in  Butler's 
Analogy.  His  graduation  occurred  in 
June,  1863,  in  the  only  class  that  was 
ever  graduated  from  Troy  University, 
and  was  afterward  adopted  by  Wes- 
leyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. 

As  president  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety he  found  scope  for  his  persuasive 
gifts  in  soliciting  money  for  its  sup- 
port, a  subscription  of  $50  from  Daniel 
Drew  being  among  those  recorded. 

His  work  as  a  member  of  the  Praying 
Band  and  as  a  local  preacher  kept  him 
employed  constantly  on  Sundays,  be- 
sides which  he  went  to  prayer  meetings 
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and  class  meetings  in  the  various 
churches  of  Troy.  It  was,  however,  his 
personal  work  and  the  persistency  of  his 
efforts  to  win  others  to  Christ  and  to 
help  those  who  had  accepted  Him  that 
furnished  the  dominant  note  of  his  col- 
lege career.  He  watched  over  them  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude,  he  reproved 
them  with  the  utmost  love,  he  prayed  for 
them  continually  and  rejoiced  over  their 
growth  in  Christian  character  and  at- 
tainments, as  Paul  did  over  those  who 
were  his  children  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

Thus,  during  his  whole  college  course, 
he  was  filled  with  the  same  zeal  that  had 
been  the  dominant  influence  in  his  ear- 
lier life.  He  was  a  bond  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  highest  possible  service. 
Enjoying  social  pleasures,  he  employed 
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them  as  opportunities  to  help  others  to 
know  and  love  his  Saviour. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  spent  the 
summer  in  visiting  various  camp  meet- 
ings, where  his  work  was  very  success- 
ful, and  in  the  fall  he  was  appointed  to 
be  the  supply  of  the  Schaghticoke  cir- 
cuit, near  Troy.  The  circuit  had  three 
preaching  places,  and  constituted  his 
field  of  labor  from  October,  1862,  until 
April,  1864.  During  the  first  year  a 
revival  occurred  in  which  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  professed  faith  in  the 
Saviour. 

His  ministry  was  one  of  activity  and 
success.  Then,  as  ever,  his  heart  burned 
with  love  and  his  soul  was  satisfied  only 
with  spiritual  results.  He  constantly 
emphasized  the  doctrine  of  holiness  and 
urged  his  people  to  press  into  an  experi- 
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ence  of  the  higher  life,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  special  teaching  for  believers 
he  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  and 
gave  good  proof  of  his  ministry  to  the 
unconverted. 

All  through  these  years  he  was  drawn 
to  labor  for  boys  and  young  men.  The 
prayer  meeting  for  boys,  established  in 
his  room  as  early  as  June,  1855,  was  a 
prophecy  of  after  years.  He  was 
offered  the  chaplaincy  of  a  regiment 
when  he  graduated  from  college,  but 
the  Bishop  would  not  ordain  him  be- 
tween the  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
so  that  the  offer  had  to  be  declined. 
The  fact  that  the  idea  was  agreeable  to 
him  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and 
when  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission was  formed  it  presented  to  him 
opportunity  for  service  of  a  most  con- 
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genial  kind.  It  also  served,  as  we  shall 
see,  as  the  turning  point  in  his  life, 
through  which  he  was  led  by  an  unerring 
Providence  to  devote  his  energies  to 
specialized  religious  work  among  young 
men. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    CHRISTIAN     COM- 
MISSION. 
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Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own, 
His  heart  lay  open;  and  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathize  with  men,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went, 
And  all  that  was  endured ;  for  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness, 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.     He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer. 

"The  Waxderer" — William  Wordsworth. 
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III. 

HE  call  for  a  convention 
of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  to  meet 
in  New  York,  "for  the 
purpose  of  systematizing  and  ex- 
tending' the  Christian  effort  of  the 
various  associations  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  army,"  was  issued  from 
Philadelphia,  October  28,  1861.  The 
circular  called  attention  to  the  temp- 
tations under  which  the  young  men 
of  the  army  were  obliged  to  live,  and 
stated  that  "there  appears  no  instru- 
mentality so  well  adapted  as  the  organi- 
zation already  formed  in  almost  every 
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city,  town  and  village  of  the  country." 
The  convention  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
New  York  association,  then  located  in 
the  Bible  House,  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1861,  and  remained  in  session 
two  days.  The  United  States  Christian 
Commission  was  the  result  of  this  con- 
vention, and  George  H.  Stuart,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  president. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  were  largely  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment.  Gradually,  however, 
the  organization  found  itself,  and  as  the 
war  advanced  it  became  increasingly 
vigorous  and  useful. 

The  President  cordially  endorsed  the 
project,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  War 
Department.  The  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission were  an  unusual  combination  of 
practical    helpfulness    to    the    soldiers 
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combined  with  aggressive  evangelism. 
For  such  labors  Mr.  Hall  was  singularly 
fitted,  and  expressing,  as  they  did, 
the  genius  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  that  period,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  strength  of  their  appeal 
touched  the  heart  of  the  earnest  young 
itinerant  and  led  him  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  this  patriotic  and  thoroughly 
Christian  work. 

It  was  through  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  that  Mr.  Hall  became 
connected  with  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  He  had  not  identified 
himself  with  the  Troy  association, 
though  he  had  occasionally  attended  its 
meetings  and  had  received  a  favorable 
impression  of  its  activities. 

Mr.  Hall's  appointment  to  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  was  made  in  April, 
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1864,  by  Bishop  Simpson,  at  the  request 
of  the  Methodist  Conference.  After  a 
few  days  spent  in  closing  up  his  work 
and  in  visiting  friends  in  Troy  and  at 
his  home  in  Mount  Kisco,  he  started  for 
his  new  field  of  labor,  meeting  George 
H.  Stuart  at  Philadelphia,  and  press- 
ing on  that  same  night  for  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  care  for  the  camp  and  where  he  soon 
saw  strong  evidences  of  nearness  to  the 
scene  of  conflict  in  "the  devastations  of 
war,  fences  gone,  no  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, trees  nearly  all  felled."  At  Camp 
Distribution,  where  he  preached  on  the 
second  evening,  "something  over  twenty 
asked  for  prayers."  His  first  visit  to  a 
hospital  impressed  him  deeply,  "I  came 
near  fainting,"  he  says,  yet  he  goes  reso- 
lutely on,  his  confidence  strong  in  God, 
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his  zeal  unquenchable  and  his  heart  at 
rest  in  the  sense  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.  "Oh,  what  delightful  work  to 
labor  for  souls." 

Oh  the  10th  of  May  he  left  Washing- 
ton for  Belle  Plain,  arriving  in  the  night 
and  finding  "the  ground  literally  cov- 
ered with  dying  men.  Worked  all  day, 
feeding  and  aiding  them.  Slept  in  the 
midst  of  the  men,  some  wounded,  others 
dying,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  again 
commenced  our  work.  Oh,  it  made  my 
heart  ache  to  see  the  misery  and  an- 
guish." On  the  12th  he  records:  "Still 
the  tide  of  men  continues  to  pour  in,  now 
chiefly  in  ambulances.  Rain  continues, 
men  lying  out  with  little  shelter.  In  the 
evening  four  of  us  went  back  two  miles 
to  feed  the  wounded  in  ambulances.  Got 
lost;  rain,  mud  and  darkness  combined 
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to  impede  our  progress  home."  Thus, 
day  after  day,  he  gave  his  best  energies 
to  his  Christ-like  work.  One  meeting 
was  held  in  a  room  where  were  six  men 
whose  limbs  had  been  amputated,  and 
"three  at  least  were  earnestly  seeking 
pardon.  As  we  left  them  the  big  tears 
rolled  down  their  cheeks."  Thus  he  went 
on  with  the  work,  unwearying,  regard- 
less of  self,  distributing  supplies,  writ- 
ing letters  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
men,  preaching  sometimes  to  crowds, 
and  sometimes  to  little  groups.  Day  suc- 
ceeded day,  each  to  find  more  work  to 
do  than  on  the  one  preceding,  and  each 
to  bring  with  it  the  highest  reward  of 
a  Christian  soldier,  the  consciousness  of 
the  approval  of  the  great  Captain  of  his 
Salvation.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Fredericksburg,  with  occasional  trips 
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to  the  front,  and  a  brief  respite  for  recu- 
peration at  home,  where  he  was  very 
ill,  and  among  his  old  friends  at  Troy, 
where  he  rapidly  recovered  and  soon  re- 
turned to  his  duties  with  the  Commis- 
sion at'  Fredericksburg. 

Just  as  he  had  always  previously 
been  intensely  interested  in  some  one 
young  man,  whose  welfare  was 
very  close  to  his  heart,  so  he  had 
hardly  begun  his  work  in  the  army 
before  he  became  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  Johnny  B.,  a 
regimental  band  boy,  and  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  solicitude  are  seen 
on  nearly  every  page  of  his  diary  of  this 
period.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
boy  leaving  the  army,  of  Mr.  Hall's 
pursuit  of  him  to  Detroit  and  his  return 
with  him  to  his  post  of  duty.    Anxious 
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to  save  him  from  trouble  on  account  of 
his  abandonment  of  his  post,  he  is  eager 
that  he  may  become  a  Christian,  and 
prays  continually  for  him.  After  all, 
the  men  who  have  this  passionate  love 
for  individuals,  whose  very  life  is  poured 
out  freely  for  some  one  person,  are  those 
whom  God  honors  in  influencing  larger 
numbers.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  friendship  was  formed  are 
given  graphically  by  Mr.  B.  himself. 
His  sketch  also  shows  the  man  as  he  ap- 
peared to  the  "boys  in  blue,"  to  whom, 
at  that  time,  his  life  was  so  fully 
devoted. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  when  George 
Alonzo  Hall  walked  into  my  soul.  It 
was  just  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness; the  Spottsylvania  guns  were 
booming;  and  I,  a  regimental  band  boy, 
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was  on  detail  service  in  Fredericksburg. 
I  was  at  the  back  door  of  Mayor  Slaugh- 
ter's house,  handing  out  coffee  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
when  this  cheery  young  Methodist 
preacher,  receiving  his  tin  cupful,  asked 
me  if  I  was  a  Christian.  This  was  the 
keynote  of  his  whole  life;  the  young 
man's  friend,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, endeavoring  to  bring  every  young 
man  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Shortly  after  this,  at  White  House 
Landing,  I  had  a  kind  of  charge  of  the 
soldiers'  mail,  when  one  day  Mr.  Hall 
again  appeared,  having  been  officially 
appointed  to  organize  a  number  of  loose 
matters  in  which  the  White  House  army 
post-office  was  included.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Troy  Conference,  and  had 
been  sent  into  the  army  as  a  'perma- 
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nent'  delegate  of  the  Commission,  where 
most  of  the  delegates  were  'temporary,' 
staying  only  a  few  weeks  at  most.  The 
advantage  of  this  permanency  and  Mr. 
Hall's  wonderful  executive  ability  were 
quickly  recognized,  and  I  believe  that 
Provost  Marshal  General  Patrick  found 
him  of  great  assistance,  especially 
throughout  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 

"We  went  together  to  City  Point, 
which,  as  General  Grant's  headquarters 
and  base  of  supplies,  as  hospital  quar- 
ters and  as  the  gathering  place  for 
refugee  slaves,  gave  Mr.  Hall  full  op- 
portunity for  labor.  He  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  greatest  Gospel  preacher 
and  revivalist  I  have  ever  known.  He 
erected  for  winter  service  what  was 
known  as  a  stockade  tent — a  large  en- 
closure of  upright  logs  having  a  long 
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ridge-pole,  like  a  tent,  and  covered  with 
heavy  canvas.  In  this  temporary  meet- 
ing place,  comfortably  seated  and  well 
warmed  and  lighted,  he  preached 
nightly  to  immense  congregations. 

"His  preaching  was  the  plain  talk  of 
a  warm-hearted,  whole-souled,  nervous, 
energetic,  educated  Christian  young 
man.  He  did  not  sermonize  much,  but 
delivered  a  straight  and  appealing  an- 
nouncement of  a  message  that  evidently 
weighed  upon  his  own  heart.  His  dis- 
courses were  carefully  premeditated, 
and  he  generally  used  a  little  skeleton  of 
catch-words.  He  abounded  in  illustra- 
tions, but  never  told  a  funny  story  in 
his  preaching.  He  was  in  dead  earnest, 
and  his  delivery  was  that  of  a  man  in 
whose  mouth  the  choicest  words  were 
struggling  for  utterance.     He  never 
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fawned,  but  appealed  with  a  loving  dig- 
nity, as  one  who  was  going  to  heaven 
whether  others  went  or  not.  His  only 
mannerism  was  a  noticeable  use  of  the 
archaic  word  'methinks,'  and  I  used  to 
wonder  if  this,  like  his  standing  before 
us  at  times  with  his  trousers  in  his  boots, 
was  not  a  part  of  that  subtle  eloquence 
whereby  he  held  our  attention.  He  led 
his  own  singing,  and  every  selection  was 
a  plain,  straightforward,  old-fashioned 
hymn  that  caught  like  wild  fire  and  set 
us  all  to  singing  and  weeping  and  pray- 
ing and  rejoicing.  Here  I  think  it  was 
that  Mr.  Hall  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Mcody ;  and  though  I  travelled  with 
them  afterwards  I  never  saw  the  man, 
woman  or  child  who  was  disappointed 
when  Mr.  Hall  spoke  instead  of  Mr. 
Moody. 
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"In  this  big  stockade  tent  Mr.  Hall 
had  a  library,  out  of  which  I  remember 
he  gave  me  a  copy  of  Muller's  Life  of 
Trust.  He  had  already  set  me  to  read- 
ing Foster's  Essays,  and  a  book  called 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva- 
tion. This  will  show  the  kind  of  read- 
ing he  circulated  in  the  army.  He  vis- 
ited continuallv,  and  then  and  after- 
wards  he  was  an  indefatigable  pastor. 
In  this  tent  we  slept  together  until  I 
was  called  to  the  front,  when  I  lost  track 
of  him  for  some  little  time.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  on  another  part  of  the  line — 
perhaps  it  was  at  Meade's  headquarters 
— the  boys  actually  built  him  a  beautiful 
little  church.  Then  came  Appomattox 
and  the  surrender ;  then  Lincoln's  death ; 
then  the  big  review  in  Washington  and 
the  general  mustering  out. 
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"But  while  I  lay  in  camp  in  George- 
town awaiting  the  general  discharge, 
Mr.  Hall  appeared.  He  had  been  to 
his  cousin,  Moses  Odell,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  by  a  special 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  pro- 
cured my  immediate  discharge  in  order 
that  I  might  go  North  and  study  under 
his  tuition.  In  connection  with  this 
plan  occurred  my  introduction  to  camp- 
meetings  and  revivals,  in  which  I  saw 
Mr.  Hall  labor  as  enthusiastically  as  he 
had  done  while  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  happy  results. 

"This,  I  fear,  as  I  have  already  said, 
will  seem  to  contain  too  much  of  myself. 
But  I  was  too  young  and  too  thought- 
less to  know  much  about  anything  ex- 
cept as  it  became  a  part  of  my  own  lif  e. 
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And  nothing  ever  entered  so  fully  into 
my  life  as  did  his  work  and  personality." 
There  were  no  distractions  so  great 
as  to  prevent  George  Hall  from  push- 
ing the  work  to  which  he  was  called  with 
all  possible  vigor.  In  the  midst  of  the 
roar  of  guns  prayer  and  preaching  ser- 
vices were  held.  His  diary  for  March 
25,  1865,  contains  the  following: 
"Awakened  by  heavy  firing  on  our  right 
near  the  Ninth  Corps.     Marched  with 

the  95th  boys,  and  found 

upon  our  arrival  at  the  field  the 
fight  over,  with  capture  of  1,700 
men.  A  shell  struck  and  burst 
near  me.  Arriving  back  of  Warren 
we  found  a  fight  imminent,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  the  battle  opened  and  con- 
tinued until  dark.  Terrible  fighting. 
Could  see  the  shells  burst,  and  the  roar 
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of  artillery  was  frightful.  Squads  of 
prisoners  and  deserters  came  in  all  the 
afternoon.  At  dark  we  held  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  front  of  Fort  Fish- 
er, in  front  of  the  rebel  earthworks.  At 
Hatchel  Run  the  fight  seemed  also  go- 
ing on.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Meade  and 
their  wives  rode  past." 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Petersburg  he 
entered  the  city  with  the  army  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  arrangements  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  engaged  suitable  quarters 
and  secured  a  church  in  which  to  hold 
services.  Just  as  they  were  beginning 
a  service  in  the  Tabb  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  on  Sunday,  April  9th, 
the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  re- 
ceived. "And  when  the  news  was  an- 
nounced it  seemed  that  the  whole  con- 
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gregation  was  frantic  with  joy.  Shout- 
ing and  jumping  and  clapping  of  hands, 
screaming,  shrieking  and  yelling  were 
all  on  the  programme." 

He  continued  to  labor  with  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  until  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  it  was  through  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Dwight  L.  Moody,  begun 
while  in  the  field,  that  he  was  later  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  duties  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

In  September,  1865,  he  began  his 
work  as  pastor  at  Good  Ground,  Long 
Island,  and  immediately  the  prayer 
meetings  became  more  interesting  and 
souls  were  born  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Hardly  a  meeting  of  any  kind 
was  held  without  conversions. 

In  October  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
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Simpson  at  Carmel,  New  York.  In  the 
midst  of  labors  abundant,  there  is  the 
same  record  of  inner  fightings,  of  mor- 
bid introspection,  of  mingled  discour- 
agement, defeat  and  victory.  But  his 
purpose  to  live  wholly  for  Christ  is  dom- 
inant through  it  all.  There  are  no  ex- 
periences of  life  that  are  not  sacred.  His 
choice  of  a  helpmeet  accords  fully  with 
his  deepest  spiritual  aims  and  purposes. 
The  engagement  is  after  earnest  prayer 
on  the  part  of  both. 

The  work  at  Good  Ground  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  some  160  persons, 
and  when  the  conference  met  in  April, 
1866,  it  was  with  great  regret  that  he 
yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  Bishops 
Ames,  Scott  and  Janes,  and  was  sent  to 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  to  resuscitate 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which 
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had  been  broken  up  through  the  war, 
most  of  the  members  having  joined  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church.  In  this  ef- 
fort he  was  not  successful,  being  obliged 
to  return  north  on  account  of  sickness. 
He  gave  up  the  work  with  great  reluct- 
ance, but  was  confident  in  some  way  God 
was  guiding  him  in  the  way  of  His  will. 
His  journal  contains  this  entry: 

"At  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation at  Albany  I  met  Brother 
Moody,  my  old  army  friend,  who  very 
cordially  urged  me  to  visit  him  in  Chi- 
cago. I  looked  to  God  for  direction 
and  found  the  way  open  and  spent  about 
three  months  laboring  with  him  for 
souls.  We  held  meetings  in  Geneva  and 
Elgin,  Kane  County,  and  in  Pontiac, 
Livingston  County.  Most  wonderful 
were  the  displays  of  saving  power  we 
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were  permitted  to  witness,  and  hundreds 
of  souls  were  brought  to  Jesus." 

During  this  tour  he  conducted  the 
singing  and  had  charge  of  the  overflow 
meetings,  work  for  which  his  experience 
and  his  gifts  had  peculiarly  fitted  him. 

Returning  to  the  East,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Han- 
son Place  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  became  the  preacher  in  charge  of  a 
mission  chapel,  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  church.  He  pressed  forward  with 
his  spiritual  work,  considering  the  object 
of  his  labors  the  immediate  conversion  of 
the  unsaved:  "I  must  live  for  present 
results;  I  cannot  be  looking  for  forty 
years  from  now." 

He  had  just  passed  his  twenty-ninth 
birthday  when  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  S.  Smith,  of  Mount  Kisco,  New 
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York.  The  marriage  was  singularly 
happy  and  the  union  one  of  spirit  and 
purpose.  The  wedding  tour  to  Niagara 
Falls,  Montreal,  and  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  notable  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  presented  for  winning  souls. 
At  a  camp  meeting  near  Geneva  "about 
200  were  converted.  All  along  our  jour- 
ney it  seemed  that  God  had  work  for  us 
to  do  in  his  vineyard." 

At  the  session  of  his  conference  in  the 
spring  of  1868  he  asked  for  a  supernu- 
merary relation,  that  he  might  be  free 
to  prosecute  evangelistic  work  more  vig- 
orously and  generally  than  he  could  in 
the  regular  pastorate.  In  the  same 
month  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Washington  association  to  become  its 
secretary,  finding,  he  says,  "the  great 
want  was  system  and  a  head  to  plan  and 
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organize  work  which  young  men  were 
ready  to  do."  Thus  his  active  work  as 
a  pastor  was  finished  and  the  real  vo- 
cation of  his  life  was  begun. 
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THE   WASHINGTON    SECRETARYSHIP   AND 
SOUTHERN  TOURS. 
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Natural  things 

And  spiritual, — who  separates  these  two 

In  art,  in  morals,  or  the  social  drift, 

Tears  up  the  bond  of  nature  and  brings  death. 

"Aurora  Leigh" — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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IV. 

THE  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  period 
immediately  following  the 
Civil  War  were  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  present  time.  In  the  West 
Mr.  Moody  was  the  dominant  spirit,  and 
represented  those  who  thought  that  the 
mission  of  the  association  was  that  of  a 
somewhat  general  evangelistic  move- 
ment. Moody's  influence  was  immense 
in  the  international  conventions.  His 
enthusiasm  and  good  sense,  his  direct- 
ness in  speech  and  effort,  his  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  evangelistic  work,  both  in 
Chicago  and  at  the  conventions  them- 
selves, served  to  make  him  masterful  in 
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stimulating  others  to  the  same  kind  of 
activity.  The  Chicago  association  had 
erected  the  first  building  for  such  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States,  and  "Ear- 
well  Hall"  was  the  center  of  a  great  un- 
denominational religious  movement  in 
Chicago.  "Its  leading  idea  was  a  place 
for  religious  gatherings  and  evangelistic 
effort."  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Mr. 
Hall  should  have  taken  up  his  work  at 
Washington  with  the  conception  of  it 
that  was  held  by  Mr.  Moody  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  association  would  ever  have 
attracted  him  if  it  had  not  held  out  the 
opportunity  for  distinctly  evangelistic 
undertakings.  A  daily  prayer  meeting 
was  started  and  also  religious  services  in 
the  Navy  Yard,  the  hospitals  and  the 
barracks.     Hall  was  a  delegate  to  the 
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Detroit  convention  of  1868,  and  upon 
his  return  introduced  open  air  meetings, 
following  in  this  respect  the  example  of 
his  friend,  Moody,  to  whom  he  paid  a 
long  visit  in  the  summer  of  1869. 

Early  in  1870  his  mind  was  turned 
toward  the  cities  of  the  South  and  to 
the  young  men  in  them,  and  while  he  was 
praying  for  an  opportunity  to  visit  them 
and  urge  the  organization  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  a  call  was 
received  from  the  Executive  Committee 
to  undertake  that  work;  so  in  April  he 
visited  many  Southern  cities  in  company 
with  Mr.  William  F.  Lee,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  association. 
Mr.  Lee  was  a  dry  goods  merchant,  a 
man  of  singular  devotion  and  piety  and 
possessed  of  sound  judgment  and  dis- 
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cretion.  He  had  served  with  Mr.  Hall 
as  a  member  of  convention  committees 
and  fully  appreciated  his  splendid  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  says:  "The  com- 
mittee had  been  for  a  long  time  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  restore  relations  with  the 
young  men  of  the  South  and  such  asso- 
ciations as  had  survived  the  war  or  had 
been  organized  since  its  close.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  little  progress 
had  been  made.  Of  course,  the  old  war 
feeling  survived,  and  the  younger  men 
were,  as  a  rule,  not  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tend the  conventions.  ***** 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Hall  were  selected  for 
the  services  which  they  performed  so  ad- 
mirably because  of  their  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  things  that  were  to  be  accom- 
plished.    Mr.  Hall  was  effective  in  pub- 
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lie  meetings,  and  Mr.  Lee,  to  a  very  high 
degree,  in  the  social  relations  which  such 
a  visit  would  involve,  and  both  of  them, 
I  need  not  say,  were  deeply  spiritual 
men." 

In  this  Southern  tour  the  following 
places  were  visited:  Mobile,  Selma  and 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama;  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana ;  Jackson  and  Meridian, 
in  Mississippi;  Savannah,  Augusta,  Ma- 
con and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia;  Jackson- 
ville, Florida;  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina ;  Wilmington  and  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina;  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg, 
in  Virginia;  Bristol  and  Knoxville,  in 
Tennessee. 

Only  three  or  four  associations  were 
found  to  be  in  existence  and  they  were 
very  weak.  No  attempt  was  made  to  or- 
ganize associations  immediately,  this  be- 
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ing  left  in  the  hands  of  business  men  and 
ministers.  Mr.  Hall's  labors  were  chiefly 
evangelistic,  and  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  success  in  that  kind  of 
effort,  thinking  it  to  be  an  indication  of 
what  God  wished  him  to  do. 

But  the  work  in  Washington  con- 
tinued to  absorb  his  energies,  and  Lin- 
coln Hall,  the  association's  headquarters, 
was  the  rallying  point  for  all  sorts  of 
interdenominational  labors. 

"I  find  the  body  is  becoming  very 
much  worn.  Two  meetings  every  day, 
three  two  days  in  the  week,  leading  all 
the  singing,  added  to  the  business  of  the 
office,  the  care  of  the  relief  fund  for  the 
poor,  hearing  so  many  tales  of  heart  sor- 
row from  those  whose  lives  are  blasted, 
whose  hopes  are  crushed,  with  the  in- 
tense  burden   of   individual   cases   for 
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which  I  have  yearned,  has  had  its  effect 
upon  my  physical  powers.  Oh!  may  I 
learn  just  how  to  be  a  burden  bearer  in 
so  far  as  it  will  glorify  the  Master!" 

His  peculiar  fitness  for  and  success  in 
evangelistic  meetings  and  the  abundance 
of  his  other  duties  did  not  turn  him  aside 
from  that  passionate  devotion  of  himself 
to  individual  young  men,  which  was, 
after  all,  the  keynote  of  his  life.  His 
diary  is  full  of  evidence  that  he  did  him- 
self what  he  constantly  urged  others  to 
do,  tied  himself  up  to  men  by  all  possible 
bonds  of  personal  friendship  and  love. 
He  rushes  back  from  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  gone  to  help  a  repentant 
wanderer  make  confession  to  one  whom 
he  had  wronged  terribly,  because  he  has 
heard  that  one  of  the  boys  in  the  asso- 
ciation has  fallen.     There  was  the  night 
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of  agony,  of  prayer,  of  confession,  and 
the  morning  of  joyous  restoration,  suc- 
ceeded again  by  weeks  of  solicitude  dur- 
ing which  the  tempted  youth  lived  in  the 
home  of  his  friend,  who  diligently 
watched  over  his  soul  as  one  who  must 
give  account. 

The  manifest  fitness  of  Hall  for  the 
peculiar  and  very  difficult  work  to  be 
done  in  bringing  the  existing  associa- 
tions of  the  South  back  into  fellowship 
with  those  of  the  North,  and  in  awaken- 
ing interest  in  the  young  men  where  the 
associations  of  the  ante-bellum  days  had 
died  or  where  none  had  ever  existed,  led 
to  other  tours.  Some  visits  were  made 
to  the  same  places,  and  new  places  were 
visited.  His  companion  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  these  Southern  visits 
was  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Cree,  who  had  been 
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secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  association, 
and  whom  Hall  first  met  at  the  Wash- 
ington international  convention  in  1871. 
He  later  held  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  at 
Washington,  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hall  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  association.  Mr.  Cree 
gives  this  interesting  reminiscence  of 
those  days : 

"The  new  association  building,  one  of 
the  very  few  in  the  country,  had  been 
opened  with  the  convention.  At  that 
time  association  work  everywhere  was 
poorly  defined,  and  in  some  sections  it 
was  largely  a  general  evangelistic  work. 
In  Washington  it  was  at  high  tide, 
largely  evangelistic,  but  also  a  definite 
work  for  young  men.  Mr.  Hall  was 
then  at  his  best,  active  and  enthusiastic. 
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He  was  especially  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  work  that  was  then  done,  and  was  the 
life  and  center  of  it.  I  saw  much  of  him. 
I  met  him  at  the  meetings,  and  he  came 
often  to  my  office.  At  his  solicitation  I 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  association.  At  that  early  day  sec- 
retaries rather  prided  themselves  on  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  association 
finances.  Mr.  Hall  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  in  this  respect,  and  the  finances 
of  the  association,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  their  new  building,  were  in  a 
terrible  condition.  One  of  the  activities 
of  the  association  was  a  mission  Sun- 
day-school, and  of  this,  through  Mr. 
Hall,  I  became  the  superintendent.  The 
school  soon  materialized  into  what  is  now 
Bethany  Chapel,  which  for  thirty  years 
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has  been  doing  a  good  work  in  what  was 
then  known  as  "the  murder  bav  district." 

It  was  not  until  February,  1875,  that 
Mr.  Hall's  second  Southern  tour  was  be- 
gun, in  company  with  Mr.  Cree,  from 
whose  account  of  it  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made: 

"Before  starting  on  our  tour  we  at- 
tended state  conventions  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  and  Staunton,  Virginia,  and 
visited  Charlottesville  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  We  left  Washington 
February  11, 1875,  on  a  bitter  cold  night 
and  went  to  Augusta,  Georgia.  There 
we  attended  the  first  state  convention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  Georgia.  The  coming  of  'two  Yan- 
kee strangers'  was  not  looked  upon  with 
very  great  favor  by  many  of  those  in 
attendance.    However,  there  were  others 
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that  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  the 
convention,  which  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  was  a  successful  one  and  is  a  pleas- 
ant memory.  There  were  but  four  asso- 
ciations in  the  state,  and  none  of  them 
amounted  to  anything  more  than  a  small 
meeting  of  young  men.  These  and  un- 
organized towns  sent  twenty-seven  dele- 
gates. Association  work  as  it  existed  at 
that  day  was  presented,  Bible  readings 
were  given,  and  song  services  and  gospel 
meetings  were  held.  The  convention  de- 
veloped into  a  magnificent  revival.  We 
remained  a  few  days  after  the  close  of 
the  convention  and  held  meetings  which 
were  largely  attended,  and  on  some  oc- 
casions a  large  proportion  of  the  audi- 
ence remained  as  inquirers.  The  spir- 
itual life  of  many  Christians  was  quick- 
ened and  many  persons  were  converted. 
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An  interest  in  Bible  study  was  devel- 
oped and  the  gospel  songs  captured  the 
city.  iWe  had  with  us  five  hundred 
copies  of  Winnowed  Hymns >  prepared 
by  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  sweet  singer  and  song 
writer  of  that  day.  They  were  packed 
in  a  large  valise  which  we  carried  as  hand 
luggage.  These  were  the  first  gospel 
hymns  known  generally  in  the  South, 
and  two  hundred  of  them  were  quietly 
carried  off  in  Augusta.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  more  than  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  book  were  sold  by  the  local 
dealers.  A  month  later  we  returned  and 
held  meetings  for  three  days.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  tour  I  returned  to  Au- 
gusta for  a  short  visit  and  attended  a 
gospel  meeting  in  a  church  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  pastor  said :  'I 
have  carried  on  these  meetings  unaided 
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since  you  were  first  here,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  close  them  to-night,  as  I  cannot 
stand  the  strain  any  longer ;  but  you  will 
think  when  you  come  to  close  the  meet- 
ing to-night  that  they  are  just  begin- 
ning.' I  preached  for  him,  and  when 
after  the  sermon  he  asked  those  who 
wished  to  accept  Christ  to  come  forward, 
some  seventy-five  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation. On  Sunday  I  attended  a  com- 
munion service  at  another  church  at 
which  nearly  one  hundred  adults  were 
admitted  to  membership,  all  the  in- 
gathering of  the  revival  that  began  with 
the  convention  meetings. 

"An  amusing  incident  occurred  one 
evening.  A  large  audience,  including 
the  prominent  people  of  the  city,  being 
present,  one  of  the  active  workers  was 
anxious  that  nothing  be  said  or  done  to 
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offend  them.  A  young  man  of  obscure 
parentage  and  limited  education  had 
been  taking  part  in  the  meetings,  but  the 
fastidious  gentleman  thought  it  impor- 
tant that  he  should  be  silent  this  evening, 
and,  seeing  him  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  with  his  coat  spread  out,  sat 
down  on  it,  thinking  to  prevent  him 
from  rising  to  speak.  As  the  meeting 
progressed  our  friend  forgot  his  charge, 
and,  leaving  for  a  moment,  the  young 
man  arose  and  gave  his  testimony, 
'spoiling  the  meeting,'  as  the  gentleman 
thought.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice a  prominent  banker  said  that  he  was 
much  impressed  by  what  this  young  man 
had  said,  and  it  really  led  to  his  conver- 
sion. 

"Mr.  Hall  usually  conducted  the  sing- 
ing, and  his  enthusiastic  way  of  doing  it 
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brought  a  hearty  response  from  the  au- 
dience. Occasionally,  in  an  apologetic 
way,  he  would  essay  a  solo,  saying,  'Mr. 
Sankey  sings  this,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  idea  how  it  goes.'  After  he  had  sung 
'The  Ninety  and  Nine'  one  evening  a 
stranger  came  up  and  said,  'Can  Mr. 
Sankey  sing  like  that?'  Mr.  Hall  re- 
plied, 'Oh,  he  sings  much  better.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  sing  as  he  does.'  'Well,' 
replied    the    stranger,    'that    is    good 

enough  singing  for  me,  and  I  don't  want 
to  hear  any  one  that  sings  any  better 
than  you  do.' 

"From  Augusta  we  went  to  Savan- 
nah, where  we  had  difficulty  in  finding  a 
so-called  association,  and  when  found  its 
religious  element  was  a  very  slight  quan- 
tity. We  called  upon  the  pastors  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  return  visit, 
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and  directions  were  given  for  printing 
and  distributing  notices  and  for  news- 
paper announcements  of  the  coming 
meetings.  Both  of  these,  however,  were 
voted  by  the  local  committee  as  unwise. 
We  returned  and  began  a  series  of  gos- 
pel meetings,  at  the  same  time  bringing 
forward  on  all  occasions  the  importance 
of  work  for  young  men.  After  holding 
meetings  for  a  day  or  two,  one  of  the 
leading  pastors  invited  us  for  a  drive, 
during  which  he  said,  'Now,  brethren,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  I  have  been  asked  to 
say  to  you  that  there  is  evidence  of  much 
interest  in  your  movement  in  the  city, 
but  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  that  the  meetings  should  be 
conducted,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  usual 
lines  of  our  religious  work.  In  so  con- 
servative a  city  as  Savannah  the  ways 
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that  are  successful  and  desirable  in  other 
cities  are  not  desirable.'  He  was  very 
frank,  and  if  we  had  taken  his  advice, 
the  city  would  have  been  but  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  our  visit.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  attracted  by  the  agencies  we 
were  permitted  to  use,  and  while  we  were 
somewhat  hampered  by  our  friends,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  revival. 
The  Sunday  meetings  were  all  crowded, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  large  hall  was 
filled  with  young  men,  many  of  whom 
remained  for  a  second  meeting.  A  num- 
ber were  converted,  and  over  thirty  con- 
secrated themselves  to  a  definite  work 
for  young  men  in  connection  with  the 
association.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
we  found  two  of  the  pastors,  both  of 
whom  we  greatly  respected,  waiting  to 
tell  us  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  re- 
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markable  meeting  at  night;  that  all  the 
leading  people  would  be  present,  and 
to  caution  us  against  anything  that  was 
new  or  out  of  the  usual  order  in  the 
religious  ways  of  the  city,  and  asking 
us  to  conform  to  the  order  of  service 
used  in  the  church  where  the  meeting 
was   to   be   held.      At   night   we   were 
greeted  with  what  we  were  told  was  the 
largest  and  most  representative  religious 
audience  ever  gathered  in  the  city.    An 
after -meeting  was  held,  and  the  pastors 
who  had  most  criticised  our  ways  were 
the  first  to  acknowledge  their  mistake. 
A  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  next 
morning  at  7  o'clock,  and  a  similar  one 
was  continued  during  the  summer,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  ministers,  by 
which  many  were  brought  into  church 
membership,  among  whom  were  some 
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of  the  most  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Savannah.  The  minis- 
ters who  were  most  conservative,  we 
found  on  a  better  acquaintance,  were  not 
only  very  able  and  godly  men,  but  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  conducting  the  meet- 
ings we  inaugurated. 

"At  Jacksonville  we  held  a  series  of 
Gospel  meetings  and  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce work  for  young  men.  We 
spent  a  day  at  Thomasville,  Georgia, 
then  a  pretty  little  village  without  a 
hotel,  but  now  a  delightful  winter  re- 
sort. An  association  then  organized, 
was  short  lived,  but  it  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  one  with  a  building  of  its 
own.  We  visited  Eatonton,  Milledge- 
ville  and  Griffin,  holding  meetings  for  a 
day  or  two  at  each  place,  and  in  every 
one  we  had  a  good  reception  and  good 
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results.  At  Columbus,  where  we  could 
spend  but  one  day,  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a  wonderful  spiritual  awaken- 
ing, and  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  organization  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  subsequently  materialized,  and 
now  owns  a  $60,000  building.  At  Ma- 
con we  held  large  meetings,  but  as  it 
was  the  headquarters  of  two  different 
denominations,  each  of  which  was  quite 
ready  to  receive  us,  but  neither  was  will- 
ing to  unite  with  the  other,  our  meet- 
ings were  not  as  successful  as  usual ;  but 
the  Macon  association  was  afterward 
organized  as  a  result,  and  a  revival  fol- 
lowed in  two  of  the  churches. 

"The  Atlanta  association  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Augusta  convention  by  its 
president  and  two  other  delegates.    We 
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tried  to  get  an  invitation  to  visit  their 
city,  but  as  it  did  not  come  we  notified 
the  brethren  that  we  would  arrive  there 
at  a  certain  time.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  the  notice,  and  on  arrival  we  visited 
the  pastors  and  arranged  for  four  meet- 
ings on  Sunday.  Sunday  afternoon  we 
attended  the  association  meeting,  which 
represented  its  entire  work.  After  the 
meeting  we  conferred  with  the  brethren, 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

"At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  we 
struck  a  cold  rain  storm  and  held  no 
public  meetings.  We  spent  the  day  in 
calling  upon  the  ministers  and  in  hunt- 
ing up  the  friends  of  an  old  association 
that  had  survived  the  war,  an  excep- 
tional thing  in  Southern  association  his- 
tory. In  the  evening  we  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  hotel,  having  a  dozen  repre- 
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sentative  gentlemen  present  to  whom 
we  presented  the  claims  and  needs  of 
association  work.  The  result  was  the 
revival  of  the  association  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  secretary.  At  Columbia 
we  spent  a  Sunday,  and  were  enter- 
tained at  the  hospitable  home  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Plummer,  the  eminent  theologian 
and  author.  He  attended  all  our  meet- 
ings and  frequently  took  part  in  them. 
We  addressed  the  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  meetings  we 
inaugurated  were  continued  by  the  min- 
isters for  some  time  after  we  left.  At 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  while  stopping 
over  for  a  train,  after  travelling  in  an 
ordinary  passenger  car  from  8  p.  m.  till 
noon  the  next  day,  we  arranged  for  a 
public  meeting.  It  was  a  large  one,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  work  resulted 
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in     the    organization    of    an     associa- 
tion. 

"At  Selma,  Alabama,  we  came  into 
contact  with  the  good  work  Mr.  Hall 
had  done  on  the  first  tour,  and  were 
joined  by  Major  Hardie,  Mr.  McKee, 
Mr.  Hooper,  Captain  Lovelace  and 
other  Alabama  brethren.  The  meetings 
were  held  with  the  association,  and  a 
deep  impression  was  made  upon  the  city. 
At  Marion,  the  home  of  Captain  Love- 
lace, we  held  a  series  of  Gospel  meet- 
ings. In  Montgomery  we  attended  a 
state  convention.  There  were  but  seven 
associations  in  the  state,  but  a  number 
of  unorganized  towns  were  represented, 
making  an  attendance  of  fifty  delegates. 
The  meetings  were  practical  as  well  as 
spiritual,  and  many  of  the  delegates  en- 
tered into  a  higher  Christian  experience, 
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which  told  upon  association  work  all 
over  the  state.  Several  hundred  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  state  work,  a  new 
move  in  a  Southern  state  convention. 
At  Mobile  we  were  assisted  by  the  Selma 
brethren,  and  for  some  days  we  held 
three  daily  meetings;  much  spiritual 
interest  was  manifested  and  the  meet- 
ings were  continued  for  some  weeks 
after  we  left. 

"At  New  Orleans  we  found  the  rem- 
nants of  an  association  that  had  been 
organized  in  1852.  The  officers  were 
still  holding  over,  although  no  active 
work  had  been  done  for  years.  We  got 
as  many  of  them  together  as  we  could 
and  urged  on  them  the  importance  of 
renewing  association  activity  in  the  city. 

"Texas  was  at  that  time  an  unknown 
country  to   association   workers;   none 
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had  ever  visited  it,  and  there  was  not  an 
association  in  the  state.  Railroads  had 
made  little  progress,  but,  fortunately, 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York, 
was  president  of  the  most  prominent 
road  and  he  gave  us  passes  and  letters, 
which  were  accepted  by  all  the  railroads 
in  the  state.  At  Galveston  we  found  a 
Sunday-school  institute  in  possession  of 
the  field ;  we  took  part  in  it  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  had  two 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  association 
work.  We  spent  two  days  in  Austin, 
the  capital  of  the  state  and  a  very 
pretty  city.  We  had  large  meetings 
there  each  day,  and  much  spiritual  inter- 
est was  evinced  and  quite  a  number  were 
converted.  Association  work  was  pre- 
sented more  or  less  prominently  at  each 
meeting,  and  several  informal  meetings 
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were  held  in  its  interest.  At  Houston 
an  association  nominally  existed,  but 
was  doing  nothing.  Here  the  meetings 
were  very  large  and  intensely  spiritual, 
and  the  number  professing  conversions 
was  large.  The  meetings  were  contin- 
ued for  some  time  after  we  left  the  city. 
"At  Memphis  we  had  a  successful 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  for  two 
davs,  three  each  dav.  Much  interest  in 
religious  work  and  in  spiritual  things 
was  excited  among  Christian  people, 
and  many  out  of  Christ  were  pointed 
the  way  of  salvation.  A  conference  on 
work  for  young  men  was  held,  and  sub- 
sequently an  association  was  organized. 
Shortly  after  the  meetings  I  met  at 
Chautauqua  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  singer 
and  song  writer.  He  said,  'My  wife  is 
very  anxious  to  meet  you.'    On  going  to 
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their  temporary  stopping  place,  Mrs. 
Bliss  said,  'Why,  Philip,  I  do  not  see 
them.'  A  hearty  laugh  followed,  and 
they  explained  that  shortly  after  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Hall  and  myself  at  Mem- 
phis, they  had  held  a  series  of  Gospel 
meetings  there,  stopping  at  the  same 
boarding  house  at  which  Mr.  Hall  and 
I  had  been  entertained.  The  ladv  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  meetings 
and  by  the  two  evangelists.  She  said, 
4 All  the  time  the  two  dear  brethren  were 
in  my  house  I  was  trying  to  see  whether 
I  could  discover  their  wings,  for  I  surely 
thought  they  must  have  them.' 

"At  Nashville  the  pastors  were  visited 
and  a  conference  on  association  work 
was  held.  Other  meetings  were  being 
conducted  in  the  city,  which  prevented 
our    usual    evangelistic    services.      At 
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Chattanooga  three  days  were  spent  and 
the  usual  three  meetings  each  day  were 
held,  with  much  religious  interest.  As 
a  result  of  a  conference  an  association 
was  subsequently  organized.  Three 
meetings  were  held  in  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  and  one  with  the  stu- 
dents of  WofFord  College.  At  both 
places  association  work  was  presented. 
In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  a  meeting 
with  the  association  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  public  meeting  in  the 
evening. 

"In  the  tour  which  opened  February 
10  and  closed  May  1,  we  spent  82  days, 
travelled  7,000  miles,  visited  31  cities 
in  11  states,  spent  one  to  four  days  in 
each  and  held  an  average  of  three  meet- 
ings a  day.  The  facilities  for  travel 
were  very  different  from  those  that  ex- 
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ist  to-day.  We  rarely  found  sleeping 
cars,  and  not  a  little  of  our  travelling 
was  necessarily  done  at  night.  We  av- 
eraged 100  miles  a  day. 

"Very  rarely  did  we  have  other  than 
the  kindest  reception,  and  we  were 
usually  entertained  in  hospitable  homes. 
Occasionally  we  met  some  one,  and  at 
times  it  was  a  pastor  whom  the  com- 
munities most  honored,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  Civil  War,  and  to  whom  we 
were  simply  'two  Yankee  intruders.' 
Business  men  and  Christian  people 
often  expressed  their  views  very  freely 
in  regard  to  these  Northern  visitors,  and 
the  public  press,  from  which  we  usually 
received  every  courtesy  and  to  which  we 
owed  not  a  little  of  our  success,  at  times 
did  not  hesitate  to  question  the  propriety 
of  our  visit." 
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The  third  tour  was  undertaken  in 
1876.  Mr.  James  McConaughy,  of 
New  York,  was  Mr.  Hall's  companion 
at  first,  Mr.  Cree  afterward  joining  him 
at  Savannah,  one  of  the  scenes  of  their 
previous  labors.  This  tour  resembled 
the  previous  ones,  and  in  making  it  the 
travellers  spent  90  days,  covered  nearly 
7,500  miles,  attended  four  state  con- 
ventions and  visited  20  different  cities. 

In  1877,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Cree  again 
set  out  to  visit  Southern  cities,  this  time 
accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Stewart,  of 
Washington,  who  conducted  the  music 
and  sang  solos.  These  meetings  were 
much  more  definitely  associational. 

It  was  not  until  1874  that  a  meeting 
for  young  men  only  was  introduced  into 
the  work  at  Washington.  Mr.  Hall,  in 
common  with  other  association  workers 
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of  the  same  type,  came  gradually  to  the 
position,  which  he  afterward  held  so 
strongly,  that  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  directed  exclusively 
toward  a  definite  work  for  young  men. 
The  New  York  association  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  interna- 
tional convention  were  vigorously  advo- 
cating what  is  now  recognized  as  defi- 
nite association  work.  In  the  reports  of 
the  committee  made  to  the  different  con- 
ventions, emphasis  was  continually  put 
upon  th&  limitations  within  which  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  association's  efforts 
might  be  found.  The  vigor  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  young  men  banded 
together  in  the  different  cities;  the  im- 
portance and  extent  of  their  influence 
in  the  community;  the  freedom,  hearti- 
ness and  undenominational  character  of 
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their  religious  exercises  presented  two 
seductive  and  dangerous  temptations  to 
turn  aside:  In  one  direction  were  the 
calls  to  various  reform  meetings,  and  in 
the  other  the  invitations  to  conduct  re- 
vival work.  It  was  with  the  latter  that 
Mr.  Hall  had  the  largest  sympathy,  for 
his  experience  and  his  success  had  been 
in  connection  with  work  of  that  char- 
acter. But  the  associations  were  finding 
themselves,  and  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  their  own.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  earlier  days 
was  not  uniform ;  it  is  a  marvel  of  Provi- 
dential leading  that  out  of  such  condi- 
tions has  been  developed  the  present 
well-defined  field  of  association  activity. 
Mr.  Hall  was  being  gradually  influ- 
enced by  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  defi- 
niteness  in  the  work  for  young  men. 
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At  most  I  have  performed  my  share  of  the  task : 
The  rest  is  God's  concern;  mine,  merely  this, 
To  know  that  I  have  obstinately  held 
By  my  own  work. 

"Paracelsus" — Robert  Browning. 
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V. 

DURING  1875  two  strong  and 
opposing  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  simultane- 
ously upon  Mr.  Hall's  life. 
One  of  these,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Moody,  had  hitherto  completely  domi- 
nated his  career;  the  other,  personified 
in  Mr.  McBurney,  general  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  was  destined  to  be  increas- 
ingly influential  in  his  life.  As  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Moody's  ideas  and  practices 
were  those  with  which  Mr.  Hall  was 
most  thoroughly  affiliated.  The  centre 
and  soul  of  their  activities  was  the  evan- 
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gelistic  spirit  and  purpose.  Mr.  Moody 
had  become  famous  as  an  evangelist, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and 
in  1875  he  conducted  a  very  successful 
campaign  in  Brooklyn,  by  which  the  en- 
tire city  was  reached  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  local  ministers  and 
prominent  laymen  was  secured.  On  ac- 
count of  his  previous  association  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Moody  became  very  influential 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Brooklyn  associa- 
tion, and  he  turned  toward  Mr.  Hall 
with  great  urgency  for  the  leadership 
which  he  felt  this  organization  required. 
Mr.  Hall  resigned  at  Washington  and 
accepted  the  Brooklyn  invitation.  In 
1874  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  state 
convention  in  New  York,  and  in  1875 
he  again  assisted  in  the  programme. 
The  New  York  State  Committee  was 
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looking  for  a  permanent   state   secre- 
tary, and  through  Mr.  McBurney's  in- 
fluence their  thoughts  were  turned  to- 
ward Mr.  Hall  as  possessing  the  de- 
sirable qualities.     New  York  City  had 
from  the  beginning  stood  for  a  different 
type  of  work  from  that  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  association  in  Chicago, 
and  the  contrast  in  the  character  of  the 
work  was  plainly  seen  in  the  nature  of 
the  structures  erected  by  the  two  asso- 
ciations.    The  one  in  Chicago,  which 
had    influenced    the    character    of   the 
Washington    building,    in    which    Mr. 
Hall  had  labored,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  great  hall  for  public  religious  services 
as  its  central  feature.    The  New  York 
building  partook  more  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  great  Christian  clubhouse  in 
which  the  social,  educational  and  gym- 
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nastic  departments  had  a  large  place. 
In  state  work,  Pennsylvania  had  taken 
the  lead  of  New  York  and  had  em- 
ployed as  its  state  secretary  Rev.  S.  A. 
Taggart,  who,  while  possessing  large 
gifts  as  a  speaker  and  as  an  evangelist, 
devoted  his  energies  chiefly  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  individual  associations  in 
the  approved  lines  of  activity. 

McBurney's  influence  with  the  State 
Committee  was  very  strong,  and  it  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  a  distinctive  type  of 
association  work.  He  had  made  the  mo- 
tion at  the  Albanv  international  con- 
vention,  which  provided  that  the  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  International 
Committee  in  the  different  cities  and 
districts  should  call  state  conventions, 
and  it  was  McBurney  who,  as  corre- 
sponding member  for  New  York,  called 
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the  first  New  York  state  convention.  At 
the  convention  of  1877  Mr.  McBurney 
presented  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined 
the  difference  between  the  kind  of  state 
work  which  followed  general  evangelis- 
tic meetings  and  methods  and  that  which 
was  represented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
work : 

"The  general  policy  of  the  New  York 
state  association  work,  touching  evan- 
gelistic effort,  has  been  conservative, 
thus  commending  our  cause  to  the  favor 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  the  best  element 
in  our  churches.  In  work  for  young 
men,  we  have  been  absorbed  and  aggres- 
sive, and  in  this  the  associations  have 
simply  sought  to  do  the  work  for  which 
they  honestly  claim  to  be  organized. 
They  have  never  esteemed  themselves  to 
be  a  mission  to  the  church,  but  a  mission 
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of  the  church  for  reaching  young  men. 
The  confidence  awakened  by  this  course 
has  given  the  associations  of  New  York 
a  pre-eminence  and  an  intelligent,  lib- 
eral constituency.  This  is  one  reason 
why  more  money  in  aid  of  the  associa- 
tion cause  has  been  given  by  our  state 
than  by  any  other.  As  a  result  of  this 
honest  emphasis  laid  by  the  associations 
of  New  York  upon  work  for  young 
men,  not  only  do  they  own  more  prop- 
erty in  buildings  than  any  other  state, 
but  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for 
Christian  young  men  to  devote  their 
whole  time  as  general  secretaries  to  the 
organizing  and  pushing  of  this  work, 
that  in  the  cities  of  New  York  there  are 
now  twenty  such  officers  employed  by 
individual  societies — a  greater  number 
than  in  any  other  state. 
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"Methods  of  state  work  have  occu- 
pied considerable  prominence  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  international  convention, 
especially  for  the  past  five  years.  Let 
us  select  two  representative  methods: 
state  work  in  New  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  state  work  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  other  —  they  represent  divergent 
ideas. 

"The  New  England  work  has  been 
instrumental  in  leading  many  souls 
to  Christ,  and  has  quickened  many 
churches.  This  work,  however,  can  in 
no  sense  be  considered  distinctly  asso- 
ciational,  but  should  be  termed  general 
evangelistic.  In  carrying  out  the  New 
England  plan,  invitations  are  extended 
to  the  churches,  or  associations,  or  both, 
to  the  effect  that  the  state  secretary  and 
committee  are  prepared  to  hold  evangel- 
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istic  services  in  their  communities.  The 
committee  then  selects  from  the  favora- 
ble responses  a  number  sufficiently  to 
occupy  the  labors  of  the  year,  going 
to  each  place  from  three  days  to  a 
week.  In  these  meetings  no  special  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  work  for  young  men, 
no  attention  is  given  to  instructing  or 
stimulating  associations;  indeed,  except 
that  those  engaged  in  the  work  are  gen- 
erally members  of  local  associations,  and 
are  sent  out  by  state  conventions  bearing 
our  name,  the  work  cannot  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  our  societies.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  mission  to  churches  and  commu- 
nities generally,  and  not  distinctively  to 
young  men  or  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  It  does  not  call  for  or- 
ganization or  increased  vigor  in  the  oper- 
ation of  local  associations.     This  con- 
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stitutes  the  weakness  of  the  method  pur- 
sued in  New  England. 

"The  Pennsylvania  plan  of  state 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  a 
mission  to  young  men  and  to  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  work  depends  in  the  main 
upon  the  vigor,  organization  and  the 
methods  of  individual  associations.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  Pennsylvania  commit- 
tee and  its  state  secretary  is  to  bring  the 
local  associations  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency,  and  enable  them  to  go  for- 
ward in  continuous,  aggressive  effort 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year." 

The  conditions  of  the  work  in  Brook- 
lyn led  Mr.  Hall,  after  an  experiment 
of  a  single  month,  to  decide  that  he 
should  not  remain  in  charge  of  it.    In 
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May,  1876,  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
state  secretary  of  New  York,  having 
previously  spent  a  month  in  visitation 
among  the  associations.  This  was  the 
field  in  which  he  was  destined  to  do  his 
best  work  by  making  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  rapidly  developing  as- 
sociations of  the  great  Empire  State. 

The  ideas  of  the  associations  of  the 
state  were  very  vague  with  respect  to 
the  duties  of  a  state  secretary.  Many 
supposed  him  to  be  an  evangelist.  The 
writer  recalls  an  announcement  which  he 
was  asked  to  make  as  the  leader  of  a 
mass  meeting  in  the  Auburn  association 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  following  Sun- 
day the  new  state  secretary,  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Hall,  "an  evangelist  second 
only  to  Mr.  Moody,"  would  conduct  the 
service.    But  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
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intensity  of  Mr.  Hall's  conviction  that 
the  mission  of  the  association  was  to  the 
young  men  of  the  community.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  association  was  the  agen- 
cy through  which  the  churches  could 
reach  these  young  men,  and  his  object 
was  to  stimulate  and  enthuse  Christian 
young  men  to  work  among  their  fellows. 
At  the  Rome  convention  (1876)  Mr. 
Hall  said: 

"Remember,  it  is  personal,  not  asso- 
ciated, nor  general,  but  individual  and 
personal  work.  Remember  that  the  work 
is  for  young  men.  Make  young  men 
feel  that  they  are  wanted.  Keep  con- 
stantly before  the  mind  the  object  of  our 
societies  for  young  men.  The  world, 
church,  parents,  and  young  men  them- 
selves demand  and  expect  that  we  should 
be  specific  and  persistent  in  our  efforts 
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to  reach  and  aid  and  save  the  young 


men." 


The  associations  soon  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  his  consecrated  leader- 
ship. In  the  first  year  the  number  of 
organizations  increased  from  fifty-four 
to  seventy,  and  the  state  committee  in 
its  report  declared  that  this  growth  was 
quite  "largely  due  to  the  energy,  devo- 
tion and  experience  which  Mr.  Hall  has 
brought  to  our  service,  from  the  fields 
that  he  has  before  cultivated  so  success- 
fully." 

One  object  which  Mr.  Hall  constantly 
kept  in  view  in  all  his  state  work  was  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
most  cordial  and  brotherly  relations  with 
the  pastors  of  the  different  communities. 
He  never  failed  to  emphasize  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
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ciation  to  the  churches  which  they  repre- 
sented. He  also  magnified  the  impor- 
tance of  active  continuous  work  on  the 
boards  of  directors  and  committees  by 
the  leading*  business  and  professional 
men,  and  he  exhibited  from  the  begin- 
ning a  genius  in  the  choice  and  training 
of  young  men  for  the  secretarial  office. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  example  of  the  New  York  asso- 
ciation and  the  breadth  of  its  labors 
as  they  were  related  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  community  within  that 
group.  The  field  of  the  association  was 
the  young  men  of  the  community;  the 
work  that  should  be  done  for  these 
young  men  included  the  cultivation  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  This  growing 
conception  of  the  exclusiveness  and 
breadth  of  the  association's  mission  did 
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not  interfere  with  Mr.  Hall's  deep  in- 
terest in  general  evangelistic  effort,  and 
he  was  frequently  able  through  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  hear  an  evan- 
gelistic address  to  reach  communities  in 
behalf  of  distinctive  work  for  young 
men  into  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
have  entered.  Nor  did  the  inclusion  of 
other  than  distinctly  religious  work  in 
the  conception  of  what  the  association 
should  do  prevent  the  continual  and 
strong  emphasis  being  put  upon  the  win- 
ning of  young  men  to  Christ  and  build- 
ing them  up  in  Christian  character  and 
service. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  America  are  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  gradual  evolution.  They  did  not 
at  first  know  their  own  proper  field. 
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When  that  field  was  discovered  to  them 
as  being  among  the  young  men  of  the 
communities,  at  the  Albany  convention 
in  1866,  they  did  not  dream  of  the  scope 
that  their  undertakings  would  afterward 
assume.  There  were  many  divergent 
views.  In  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try work  of  an  entirely  different  type 
was  conducted.  International  and  state 
committees  were  not  very  influential. 
The  unity  of  the  entire  movement  at 
present  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  religious 
world.  This  unity  of  aim  and  of  method 
has  not  come  suddenly.  A  few  great 
underlying  principles  were  grasped  at 
first  by  a  few  men.  Mr.  Hail's  life  was 
brought  into  touch  with  those  leaders, 
and  he  soon  became  one  of  them  by  the 
force  of  his  personality.    He  possessed 
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sufficient  flexibility  to  absorb  and  suffi- 
cient firmness  and  depth  of  conviction  to 
hold  the  right  principles  when  they  were 
made  known  to  him.  He  had  also  that 
quality  of  contagious  enthusiasm  which 
enabled  him  to  transmit  to  others  what 
he  knew  and  believed. 
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I  loved  the  work;  it  was  its  own  reward. 
1  never  counted  in  it  to  offset 
My  sins  which  are  many,  or  make  less  my  debt 
To  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord ; 
But  somehow,  father,  it  has  come  to  be 
In  these  long  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 
I  should  not  know  myself,  if  lacking  it, 
But  with  the  work  the  worker  too  would  die, 
And  in  my  place  some  other  self  would  sit 
Joyful  or  sad,  what  matters  if  not  I? 
"The  Brother  of  Mercy" — John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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TO  fully  describe  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hall  in  the  state  of  New 
York  would  be  to  detail 
much  of  the  early  history 
of  each  association  which  has  existed  in 
the  state  since  1875,  and  would  unduly 
expand  this  brief  biography.  The  com- 
parative figures  indicate  a  growth  that 
is  remarkable.  In  1875  there  were  six- 
ty-four (64)  associations,  including  a 
solitary  railroad  branch  and  three  in 
colleges.  When  his  earthly  labors  ended 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
(182)     associations,    thirty-five     (35) 
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among  railroad  men,  thirty-seven  (37) 
among  students,  and  sixty- two  (62) 
boys'  departments.  The  property  had 
increased  from  $675,000  to  $5,952,285. 
There  were  in  1875  but  sixteen  (16)  sec- 
retaries employed,  while  in  1904  there 
were  about  three  hundred  (300)  men 
thus  engaged.  These  facts  are  eloquent 
with  suggestion  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  closeness  of  the  relation  which 
Mr.  Hall  sustained  to  the  associations 
of  the  Empire  State.  That  relation  was 
always  beneficial,  and  resulted  in  a  vast 
increase,  not  only  in  the  bulk  of  the  ac- 
tivities, but  in  the  intensity  and  thor- 
oughness of  their  work.  George  Hall's 
personality  was  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution that  he  made  to  the  associa- 
tion cause.  Some  men  perform  great 
pieces  of  constructive  work,  but  while 
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their  energies  are  devoted  to  it  for  a  time 
with  intensity,  there  is  always  a  certain 
detachment  of  themselves  from  the 
things  that  they  do,  a  reserve  power  and 
gifts,  upon  which  they  do  not  draw. 
They  live  in  another  sphere,  and  find 
their  pleasure  in  other  relations.  It  was 
not  so  with  George  Hall.  The  associa- 
tions of  New  York  were  his  very  life. 
They  claimed  his  best  service  during 
all  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  secre- 
taryship. He  lived  for  and  in  them. 
The  state  work  of  New  York  and  his 
own  name  were  synonymous,  and  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  with  most  men 
his  service  was  a  personal  one.  We  shall 
not  remember  any  great  addresses  of  his 
at  conventions  or  conferences.  He  was 
singularly  hesitant  in  taking  public 
places  at  such  times.    In  that  was  one 
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secret  of  his  power.  He  enlisted  others 
and  set  them  at  work.  Yet  there  never 
was  any  man  at  a  convention  who  more 
completely  swayed  it  than  he.  If  a 
speaker  was  lacking  in  enthusiasm  Hall 
provided  it;  if  his  point  of  view  was 
wrong,  Hall  corrected  it;  if  the  discus- 
sion lagged,  Hall  injected  new  interest 
by  a  pointed  question  or  a  bit  of  per- 
sonal experience.  His  friendships  were 
fully  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
associations  and  he  drew  upon  them  for 
such  assistance  as  his  friends  could  ren- 
der. The  members  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee were  rather  his  friendly  helpers 
than  his  official  superiors,  made  so  by 
his  devotion.  In  no  way  was  his  ca- 
pacity for  friendship  shown  to  a  more 
marked  degree  than  in  his  relation  to 
the  secretaries,  most  of  whom  were  his 
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juniors  in  years  and  length  of  service. 
Mr.  See  lias  pointed  out  how  striking 
was  the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Hall 
in  the  discovery  of  secretaries: 

"Of  course,  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion of  all  who  knew  Mr.  Hall  that  he 
was  a  'Discoverer  of  Secretaries.'  The 
following  facts,  which  are  in  part  the 
foundation  of  this  impression,  will  be  of 
special  interest.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  were  communicated 
with,  and  the  question  asked  of 
them,  whether  Mr.  Hall  had  been  in- 
strumental in  leading  them  into 
the  secretaryship.  Concerning  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  them  was 
there  any  distinct  knowledge  or  definite 
impression  beforehand  that  they  had 
been  led  into  the  secretaryship  by  Mr. 
Hall.    The  fact  was  noted  in  the  letters 
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of  inquiry  that  generally  there  is  more 
than  one  influence  contributing  to  such 
a  result,  and  the  question  was  asked, 
whether  Mr.  Hall  had  been  the  primary 
and  prominent  factor,  or  a  factor,  co- 
operating with  others,  in  each  case.  It 
was  found  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  sixty  had  been  either 
directly  and  primarily  influenced  by  Mr. 
Hall  into  the  secretaryship,  or  that  he 
had  had  a  very  prominent  part  in  coop- 
eration with  others  in  bringing  about  this 
result.  Eighteen  others,  without  being 
requested  to  do  so,  stated  specific  in- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Hall  had  helped 
them  to  such  an  extent  personally  as  to 
confirm  their  service  in  the  secretaryship, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  keep  them  from 
going  out  of  it.  So  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  written  to,  al- 
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most  at  a  venture,  over  three-fifths  were 
either  brought  into  the  secretaryship  by 
Mr.  Hall,  or  regarded  him  as  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  keeping  them  in  the  secretaryship 
after  they  had  entered  it.  Truly  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  'Discoverer 
of  Secretaries.' 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  some 
of  the  radiating  influences  of  Mr.  Hall's 
discovery  of  these  men.  In  the  list  of 
those  discovered,  or  helped  in  some  vital 
way,  are  found  the  names  of  eight  in- 
ternational secretaries,  four  state  secre- 
taries, a  training  school  instructor,  six 
metropolitan  secretaries  (the  latter  num- 
ber constituting  two-thirds  of  all  the 
metropolitan  general  secretaries  now  in 
this  country),  and  ten  others  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  who  are  now  secre- 
taries of  associations  with  an  average 
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membership  of  over  twelve  hundred.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  the  discoverer  not  only  of  many 
secretaries,  but  also  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  have  since  approved  themselves  to 
the  associations. 

"This  radiating  influence  of  Mr.  Hall's 
life  may  be  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated if  we  fasten  our  attention  specifi- 
cally upon  two  or  three  cases,  which  will 
show  how,  by  the  discovery  of  each  sec- 
retary, he  not  merely  duplicated  his  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  but  multiplied  it. 
One  of  Mr.  Hall's  discoveries  in  the  sec- 
retaryship was  Glen  K.  Shurtleff,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Cleveland  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Shurtleff  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  not  only  a  great  administrator 
but  a  persistent  discoverer  of  secre- 
taries himself,  and  has  introduced  sev- 
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enty  men  into  the  secretaryship  and 
physical  directorship  of  the  associations. 
One  of  these  seventy  was  Lyman  L. 
Pierce,  now  general  secretary  of  the 
Washington  association,  who,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  career,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  turning  at  least  eleven  men 
into  the  secretaryship  and  physical  di- 
rectorship. If  one  might  follow,  not 
only  the  radiating  lines  of  influence,  of 
the  scores  of  men  introduced  into  the  sec- 
retaryship by  Mr.  Hall  of  the  first  gen- 
eration, but  of  the  seventy  so  introduced 
by  one  of  the  second  generation,  and  of 
the  eleven  so  introduced  by  one  of  the 
third  generation  of  secretaries,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  immensity  of  these  influences 
which  focused  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hall. 
"Or,  take  another  case:  Twenty-seven 
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years  ago,  at  a  Sunday  morning  conse- 
cration service,  in  the  international  con- 
vention at  Toronto,  Mr.  Hall  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Jacob 
T.  Bowne,  who  was  in  attendance,  that 
he  decided  to  leave  business  and  enter 
the  secretaryship.  The  trend  of  Mr. 
Bowne's  mind  led  him  into  the  training 
of  secretaries,  and  he  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  present  training  school 
system  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  Scores  upon  scores  of  sec- 
retaries have  come  under  the  influence  of 
his  life,  and  trace  much  of  their  success 
to  his  molding  hand.  Will  any  one  who 
has  followed  the  course  of  his  useful  life, 
from  his  secretaryship  in  Newburgh, 
where  he  established  the  first  school  for 
the  training  of  secretaries,  to  his  present 
place  as  an  instructor  in  the  Springfield 
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Training  School,  question  that  in  discov- 
ering Jacob  T.  Bowne,  George  A.  Hall 
multiplied  his  influence  a  hundred 
times?  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  instrumental  in  leading  Sumner  F. 
Dudley  into  the  secretaryship.  Concern- 
ing the  multitude  of  men  who  owe  what 
they  are  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dudley 
in  their  boyhood,  many  could  testify.  In 
his  desk,  after  his  death,  were  found  let- 
ters from  one  hundred  and  forty  boys, 
thanking  him  for  the  influence  that  he 
had  exerted  upon  their  lives  in  winning 
them  to  Christ  in  their  boyhood." 

The  departmental  idea  in  state  work 
was  fully  built  up  by  Mr.  Hall.  For 
the  railroad  branches  he  gathered  a 
strong  group  of  railroad  officers  to  act 
as  a  sub-committee;  for  the  college 
work  he  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  pro- 
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fessors  and  recent  graduates;  for  the 
boys'  department  he  found  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
youth  and  able  to  organize  and  extend 
the  association  idea  among  the  lads.  Yet 
it  was  always  his  personal  touch  with 
these  men,  whether  singly  or  in  groups, 
that  most  helped  them  and  the  work 
they  represented.  He  was  never  con- 
tent with  the  machinery  of  organization. 
His  conception  of  the  associations  was 
that  they  were  vital  and  not  mechani- 
cal. The  spirit  in  which  the  work  was 
done  as  wTell  as  its  method  was  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  solicitude. 

With  the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  influence  of  the  associations  of 
the  country,  those  of  New  York  not 
only  kept  pace,  but  continually  led. 
Particularly  in  the  boys'  and  railroad 
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departments,  and  later  in  the  work 
among  the  militiamen,  the  leadership 
of  New  York  was  helpful  to  the  entire 
country.  Through  the  smoke  of  agi- 
tation as  to  what  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  association  was,  the  example  of  New 
York  shone  brightly.  Mr.  Hall  was 
zealous  in  the  advocacy  of  the  idea  of 
deflniteness.  The  literature  of  the  peri- 
od was  enriched  by  papers  presented  at 
the  New  York  state  conventions,  notable 
among  which  was  the  one  by  Rev.  T.  G. 
Darling,  D.  D.,  upon  "Why  should  our 
work  be  for  young  men  exclusively?" 
For  several  years,  or  until  1883,  Mr. 
Hall  labored  without  an  assistant. 
He  travelled  continuously,  writing 
all  of  his  own  letters,  many  of  them 
on  the  train.  When  the  need  of  help  be- 
came imperative,   the   committee   fur- 
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nished  him  with  assistants,  but  it  was 
upon  himself  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
continued  to  rest  up  to  1893,  when  Mr. 
Goodman  became  his  associate.  Gradu- 
ally the  burden  of  leadership  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  shoulders  of  the  younger 
man,  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  Mr. 
Hall.  The  power  to  submit  to  such  in- 
evitable decrease  of  responsibility  and 
shifting  of  authority  and  leadership 
with  good  grace  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere tests  that  can  be  applied  to  Chris- 
tian character.  In  it  is  to  be  seen  the 
brightest  and  purest  devotion  of  an  in- 
dividual to  a  cause.  Such  self-efface- 
ment is  supremely  difficult  where  the 
life  has  been  unusually  active,  finding  its 
happiness  in  the  expression  of  itself  in 
service  and  its  freedom  in  the  bondage 
of  God-given  duty.  It  was  to  this  type 
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of  manhood  that  Mr.  Hall  belonged, 
and  it  was  therefore  a  triumph  of  con- 
secration that  enabled  him  to  take  the 
step  relinquishing  the  place  which  he 
had  held  so  long.  The  following  letter, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  state 
committee,  Mr.  Edmund  P.  Piatt,  will 
show  how  it  was  done : 

June  25, 1895. 
Dear  Sir: 

Within  the  past  ten  days  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  with  some  degree  of 
surprise  that  Mr.  Goodman  is  seriously 
considering  a  call  to  another  field  for 
association  work. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  feelings  of 
each  member  of  our  committee  that 
such  a  step  would  be  a  serious  one  for 
our    work    in    New    York    state    and 
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against   which   a   very   strong   protest 
should  be  made. 

While  my  health  seems  more  fully  re- 
stored than  either  myself  or  my  friends 
anticipated,  it  is,  of  course,  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  how  long  at  my  time 
of  life  I  could  do  efficient  work  in 
this  field. 

Besides,  I  sympathize  with  him  fully 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  felt  somewhat 
crippled  in  his  present  position  because 
of  a  divided  supervision.  One  cannot  do 
his  best  service  unless  allowed  to  develop 
his  own  ideas.  I  realize  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  field,  it  is  important  that  one 
head  and  policy  direct. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  greatest  good  would  be  se- 
cured if  Mr.  Goodman  should  be  given 
the  entire  and  chief  supervision  of  the 
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work.  This  will  relieve  me  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility. 

Of  course,  I  will  gladly  take  any  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  the  committee  may 
desire  me  to  take,  and  will  cooperate  in 
whatever  plans  may  be  formulated  by 
him  as  the  chief  executive  officer. 

This  will  give  Mr.  Goodman  the  larg- 
est possible  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  ideas  and  plans,  and  will 
undoubtedly  greatly  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  work  entrusted  to  our  state 
committee. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  fully 
discussed  and  agreed  upon,  I  would 
urge  that  a  joint  meeting  of  the  advis- 
ory and  finance  committees  be  called  for 
Monday,  4  P.  M.,  July  1st,  at  the  Rail- 
road Men's  Building,  New  York;  that 
the  notices  explain  the  business  to  be  of 
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such  vital  importance  as  to  make  the 
presence  of  each  member  very  desirable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Geo.  A.  Hall. 

The  action  of  the  committee  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Piatt's  reply: 

July  2,  1895. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hall : 

You  are  doubtless  already  informed 
as  to  the  result  of  the  meeting  yester- 
day. There  were  present:  Messrs.  Mc- 
Lean, Lyon,  Bacon,  Blakeslee,  See, 
Warburton,  and  Piatt.  Your  letter  was 
the  basis  of  action,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed discussion  it  was  adopted  as  the 
plan  of  future  action,  the  details  being 
left  to  Dr.  Warner,  as  they  thought  he 
could  canvass  the  whole  situation  over 
with  you  and  Mr.  Goodman  and  arrive 
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at  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than 
could  be  reached  by  a  committee  of  three 
who  are  widely  separated. 

I  acquiesced,  but  after  all  I  came 
home  with  a  heavy  heart.  You  and  I 
have  worked  so  long  that  I  cannot  look 
without  serious  reflection  on  this  change. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  time  is  passing, 
and  a  few  years  more  will  make  quite  a 
differ ence  with  my  own  activities  as  well 
as  yours. 

There  is  so  much  to  do  for  saving  the 
young  men  of  the  state  that  there  is 
abundant  field  for  you  for  all  your  en- 
ergy and  power,  and  it  may  be  that  by 
being  relieved  of  the  chief  responsibility, 
you  may  have  more  years  of  service  and 
thus  you  may  accomplish  the  more.  I 
trust  it  may  be  so. 

At  all  events,  I  know  your  friends 
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honor  and  admire  you  as  ever,  and  they 
have  only  consented  to  this  change  be- 
cause, being  recommended  by  you,  they 
believe  it  may  be  best  in  the  end  for  your 
good  as  well  as  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
work.  Yours  very  truly, 

( Signed ,),  E.  P.  Platt. 

The  change  in  Mr.  HalFs  relation  to 
the  work  with  which  most  of  his  active 
career  had  been  identified  gave  him 
more  leisure  than  he  had  ever  known. 
The  committee  assigned  to  him  the  care 
of  certain  departments,  but  wished  him 
to  do  only  so  much  as  could  be  under- 
taken without  jeopardy  to  his  health. 
But  activity  was  the  habit  of  his  life,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  very  end. 
No  doubt  this  temperamental  energy 
and  that  readiness  and  ease  of  adapta- 
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tion  for  which  he  was  conspicuous  ac- 
counted for  the  delight  that  he  always 
took  in  the  helpful  and  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  his  occasional  or  periodic  visits 
to  the  associations  of  the  state  and  to  the 
individuals  in  them.  To  some  men,  dif- 
ferently constituted,  the  incessant 
change  would  be  intolerable.  To  him, 
while  involving  much  travelling  and 
absence  from  home  and  f amilv,  it  had  an 
attractiveness  and  furnished  a  compen- 
sation that  made  up  for  the  hardships 
involved.  Not  every  man  can  do  the 
same  things  equally  well.  To  find  the 
kind  of  duties  for  which  his  gifts  fit  him 
is  to  discover  the  place  where  the  larg- 
est usefulness  wi-11  follow  the  use  of  any 
man's  powers.  It  was  because  of  this 
discovery  that  Mr.  Hall's  life  was  so 
valuable,  and,  as  he  was  in  his  right 
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place,  his  work  and  his  life  were  so  in- 
separably related  that  even  in  his  de- 
clining strength  the  same  duties  were  his 
meat  and  his  drink.  To  have  cut  him- 
self off  from  them  would  have  hastened 
the  end.  H'e  did  his  whole  life  work 
under  the  full  power  and  with  the  un- 
forced assent  of  his  entire  nature.  He 
was  not  held  to  it  by  the  conscious  ex- 
ercise of  his  will  as  many  men  are  held 
reluctantly  to  their  tasks.  The  love  of 
Christ  constrained  him,  and  sweetly 
blending  with  that  highest  of  all  motives 
was  the  rich  emotional  and  sane  intellec- 
tual life  that  was  his,  moving  him  to  that 
particular  form  of  Christian  activity  by 
which  he  blessed  the  world. 

His  attendance  at  the  Utica  Conven- 
tion and  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
that  was  given  him,  as  well  as  the  deep 
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personal  satisfaction  that  he  had  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause  that  he  loved,  as 
it  was  shown  there,  were  a  proper  climax 
of  such  an  unselfish  life.  He  went  af- 
terward for  a  few  days'  visit  to  the  home 
of  his  friend  Collins  Merriam,  at  Lyons 
Falls,  in  the  edge  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  there,  in  the  sweet  fellowship  of  a 
Christian  family,  he  felt  the  premoni- 
tions of  his  early  departure.  His  death 
occurred  at  his  own  home,  in  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  where,  surrounded  by  his 
family  (his  wife,  and  two  sons,  Fred.  S. 

Hall,  Ph.  D.,  and  George  A.  Hall,  Jr.) , 
he  entered  into  rest  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1904. 

If  I  have  not  utterly  missed  the  mean- 
ing of  his  life,  it  is  this :  That  personality 
counts  for  more  than  method ;  that  rich- 
ness of  inner  spiritual  nature  must  al- 
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ways  go  before  any  religious  activity 
that  is  to  be  truly  helpful ;  that  organiza- 
tions are  valuable  only  as  they  increase 
the  number  and  variety  of  opportunities 
for  personal  contact;  that  friendship  is 
the  channel  through  which  helpfulness 
flows  into  human  lives;  that  unselfish- 
ness is'the  crowning  glory  of  a  Christian 
character,  and  that  the  ending  of  such  a 
life  is  truly  and  supremely  happy. 

His  going  down  was  like  the  setting  of  the  sun : 
He  left  behind  a  host  of  lives  in  which 
The  verdure,  bloom,  and  fruitage  now  appear, 
And  will,  because  he  lived. 
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His  youth  was  innocent;  his  riper  age 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day; 

And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage, 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 

Meekly  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

"An  Old  Man's  Funeral" — William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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VII. 

THE  funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  at  4:30  o'clock.  Remarks 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Starks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Y.  Dob- 
bins, D.  D.,  and  George  A.  Warburton. 
A  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Rail- 
road Men's  Building,  New  York,  on 
Sunday,  March  6,  at  4  o'clock,  at  which 
the  speakers  were  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.  D.,  George  A.  Sanf  ord,  Lu- 
cien  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,  Edwin  F.  See, 
Wilbert  W.  White,  Ph.  D.,  and  Ed- 
mund W.  Booth. 
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AT  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE. 

The  following  letter  from  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Cuyler  teas  read: 

"Your  dear  husband  had  a  very  warm 
place  in  my  heart.  I  rejoiced  to  work 
beside  him  and  shall  miss  him  sorely. 
What  a  royal  work  he  did !  What  a  glo- 
rious crown  he  has  won.  What  a  blessed 
inheritance  to  you  is  his  honored  name 
and  precious  memory.  May  the  ever- 
lasting arm  be  close  around  you  now  and 
support  you  in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 

With  sincere  sympathy, 

Yours  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler.j 


a 


Remarks  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Starhs, 
D.D.: 

"He  was  always  thoughtful  and  kind, 
and  interested   in   children — boys   and 
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girls.  My  own  acquaintance  with  him 
was  in  Troy  in  1860  and  1861.  He  had 
gone  to  the  city  of  New  York  at  an  early 
age,  to  enter  business,  but  later  while 
serving  in  a  lawyer's  office  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  ought  to  preach.  ■  It 
was  about  in  the  middle  of  his  college 
course  in  connection  with  a  revival  in  the 
Methodist  church  that  he  singled  me  out 
and  came  and  asked  if  I  would  not  come 
to  see  him  at  college.  I  was  a  lad  of 
about  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  a  young 
man  about  twenty-four.  Tlie  invitation 
was  one  that  a  boy  might  be  proud 
of,  and  was  accepted.  In  that  in- 
cident, with  which  our  friendship  be- 
gan, I  found  the  keynote  which  domi- 
nated his  life — the  great  sense  of  ser- 
vice, for  what  had  happened  to  me  had 
often  occurred  before  and  was  repeated 
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often  afterwards.  He  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  taking  a  fancy  or  liking  to 
young  men,  and  he  would  pick  them 
out  in  just  that  way.  It  was  a  pe- 
culiar element  in  his  nature  and  became 
the  dominant  thing  in  his  life.  That 
came  to  shape  his  spirit — the  love  for 
young  men — for  it  was  the  great  thing 
to  which  he  gave  his  life. 

"He  had  a  remarkably  genial  and 
sunny  disposition,  and  this  element 
blending  with  his  other  traits  gave  him 
peculiar  power  with  young  men.  I  have 
known  him  for  over  forty  years.  I  have 
been  with  him  under  many  conditions, 
and  I  never  remember  having  heard  one 
peevish  syllable  from  his  lips  or  to  have 
seen  one  cross  look  on  his  face.  That  is 
a  great  deal  to  say.  He  would  waken  in 
the  morning,  and  almost  before  his  eyes 
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were  open  begin  to  sing.  This  was  char- 
acteristic of  him ;  it  was  not  an  occasional 
outburst.  In  this  way  he  opened  his 
daily  life  in  those  early  years,  and  per- 
haps in  the  later  years  as  well.  He  be- 
gan as  the  birds  begin  on  the  trees  in  the 
morning — with  a  glad  song — and  some- 
thing of  a  melody  rang  in  his  heart  all 
day.  And  then,  connected  with  his  per- 
sistent energy  was  also  one  other  trait, 
namely,  his  unerring  sense  of  approach 
to  people  in  social  and  friendly  relations. 
Of  all  the  men  whom  I  have  ever  met,  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  anyone  who  met 
as  many  people  of  different  social 
grades,  temperaments  and  conditions, 
especially  among  young  men,  who  knew 
how  in  personal  contact  to  impress  them 
as  favorably  as  did  Mr.  Hall.  He  had 
the  knack  of  winning  people  first  by 
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some   kind,    some    pleasant    fellowship 
with  them,  gaining  a  touch  in  this  way 
that  always  seemed  to  help.    Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea  that  everyone 
is  called  to  talk  religion  and  speak  to 
everybody  about  sacred  things;  but  he 
had  a  very  remarkable  power  in  this  di- 
rection, which  was  gradually  and  wisely 
developed.    I  suppose  it  is  literally  true 
that  there  are  thousands  who  have  been 
helped  by  him,  and  when  they  hear  of  his 
death  will  mourn  for  him  because  of  his 
personal  help,  his  kindness,  his  spiritual 
uplift,   his   word   of   correction   or   of 
warning,  that  prompted  their  loyalty  to 
goodness  and  helped  them  on  to  better 
and  higher  things.    Brother  Hall  led  a 
life  of  devotion.     All  those  who  have 
shared  his  room  in  private  know  how 
tender  and  brotherly  and  helpful  he  was 
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in  those  quiet  hours  of  devotion  which 
he  loved  so  much,  where  a  brief  reading 
was  followed  by  little  talk,  and  this  by 
brief  prayers  in  turn,  all  very  informal. 
If  we  had  not  been  together  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  was  with  George  of  a  night, 
I  always  expected  that  quiet  season,  and 
it  always  came  with  a  gentle,  uplifting, 
gracious  power.  He  carried  the  spirit 
of  prayer  with  him  everywhere,  out  into 
everything.  The  power  of  God  and  of 
man  was  with  him." 

Remarks  by  Rev.  J.  Y.  Dobbins,  D.  D.: 
"Of  all  that  may  be  said  of  his  reli- 
gious life,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
impressive  thing  about  it  was  its  entire 
naturalness.  There  was  absolutely  no 
affectation  in  this  man's  religion.  He 
loved  nature,  he  loved  little  children ;  all 
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the  children  whom  he  happened  to  meet 
would  run  to  see  him  and  be  eager  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  He  loved  flowers, 
the  sky,  the  trees;  he  was  full  of  mirth. 
That  is  the  beautiful  thing,  to  my  mind, 
about  his  religious  life.  When  he  gave 
himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  lost  not  a  sin- 
gle thing  out  of  his  nature  excepting  sin. 
All  his  faculties,  all  his  aifectional  na- 
ture, all  his  habits  which  were  his  own, 
everything  came  into  subjection  to  Di- 
vine Grace.  That  was  the  charm  of  his 
life.  Nothing  like  cant  about  him.  He 
had  good  sense,  was  straightforward,  de- 
voted, business-like,  conscientious,  tact- 
ful. In  many  respects  I  considered  him 
a  most  remarkable  man." 
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A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM   LETTERS. 

From   the  president  of  a  theological 
seminary  : 

"During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
I  have  known  Mr.  Hall,  I  have  come  to 
have  an  increasing  regard  for  his  fine 
ability  in  the  performance  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  his  life,  his  great  fidelity 
to  every  trust  laid  upon  him,  his  great 
simplicity  of  character  and  his  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  his  Master.  He  served  his 
generation  well,  and  has  left  behind  him 
a  good  record  of  duty  done." 

From  a  secretary  of  a  missionary  so- 
ciety : 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  gratitude  to  God  and 
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my  hearty  thanks  to  yourself,  for  all 
your  kindnesses  to  me  through  the  years. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  my  active 
Christian  life,  it  was  your  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  that  opened  to  me  the 
opportunity  to  begin  my  work  in  New 
York.  The  contact  with  the  work  here 
and  opportunities  afforded  by  it  for 
Christian  activity  have  been  of  greater 
value  to  me  than  I  am  able  now  to  ex- 
press. Among  the  greatest  of  God's 
mercies  and  kindnesses  to  me  through- 
out my  life,  I  must  place  your  friend- 
ship and  your  love,  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways.  I  am  writing  out  of 
my  heart  this  morning,  because  I  wanted 
to  express  to  you  at  this  time,  however 
inadequately,  my  gratitude  for  all  you 
have  been  to  me  and  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me." 
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From  a  prominent  minister: 

'Your  letter  touched  my  heart  very 
deeply,  and  I  am  more  thankful  than 
ever  for  such  friendship.  All  that  you 
say  is  so  true,  and  if  we  do  not  keep  the 
hidden  fires  alive  the  work  must  all  come 
to  naught.  I  do  appreciate  your  letter 
very  much,  and  I  love  you  more  than 
ever  for  the  spirit  it  betokens.  My  ear- 
nest prayer  is  that  my  life  limy  ever  be 
such  in  its  loyalty  to  Christ  as  to  make 
you  glad  you  helped  me,  for  you  always 
have  whenever  our  lives  have  touched." 

From  one  of  the  older  general  secre- 
taries: 
"Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  came  into 
my  life,  and  all  I  am  I  owe  to  him,  as  he 
came  to  interpret  the  call  of  God  to  me. 
I  cannot  seem  to  speak  very  clearly  to- 
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day,  for  so  many,  many  loving  words 
and  actions  crowd  before  me,  and  I  real- 
ize what  an  inspiration  his  life  was  to  me 
and  how  much  I  owe  to  him.  All  my 
feeling  of  his  influence  upon  me  came  to 
me  in  a  strangely  impressive  way  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  wrote  him  then  quite 
fully,  telling  him  how  he  had  blessed  my 
life.  I'm  so  thankful  now  that  I  wrote, 
although  I'm.  sure  he  always  knew  I 
loved  him." 

From  another  prominent  general  secre- 
tary : 
"The  morning's  news  brings  such  a 
multitude  of  throbbing  memories,  con- 
nected with  my  early  life  and  my  induc- 
tion into  association  work  by  your  hus- 
band. He  'brought  me  up'  for  nine 
years,  and  to  his  patience,  pious  exam- 
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pie,  inspiring,  hopeful,  busy  and  prayer- 
ful life  I  owe  more  than  these  words 
convey.  With  the  great  multitudes  I 
mourn  his  loss  and  sympathize  with 
yourself  and  sons.  With  the  yet  greater 
throng  on  the  other  side  I  rejoice  in  a 
life  so  fraught  with  work  and  great  ac- 
complishments for  the  Kingdom  of 
God." 

From  a  general  secretary: 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  your  gift 
brought  back  the  memories  of  days  that 
are  gone,  which  are  full  of  beautiful 
recollections.  Into  the  development  of 
my  Christian  life  your  influence  has  been 
woven  for  many  years.    Do  you  recall 

the  directors'  room  in  the Bank, 

where  we  used  to  have  such  good  Bible 
studies,  and  where  I  got  an  outlook  into 
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a  wider  field?  Then  through  all  the 
years  while  I  was  local  secretary  you 
have  been  my  true  and  tried  friend. 
Lest  you  might  be  unduly  puffed  up,  I 
would  frankly  say  that  once  in  a  while 
you  would  appear  without  your  halo, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  the  rest  of  us  ordinary  mortals, 
but  all  in  all  you  have  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me." 

From  a  general  secretary  in  a  European 
Continental  city: 
"From  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Amer- 
ica in  1889  I  cherish  among  many  pre- 
cious memories  that  of  the  kind  fatherly 
interest  shown  me  by  this  honored  ser- 
vant of  God.  By  means  of  the  publica- 
tions which  have  reached  me  regularly  I 
have  been  able  to  follow  the  grand  de- 
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velopment  which  your  work  has  taken 
and  which  undoubtedly  in  no  small  de- 
gree has  been  due  to  the  faithful  and 

enlightened  service  of  this  experienced 
worker.    May  it  please  God  to  raise  up 

many  like  him  both  in  your  country  and 

in  ours." 

From  his  friend ,  Robert  R.  McBurney : 
"My  Dear  George: 

An  old  cripple  writes  to  an  invalid, 
greeting:  Since  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember I  have  been  fighting  rheumatic 
gout.  The  doctors  say  that  it  is  due  to 
having  been  run  down  physically.  I 
am  tied  up  now  in  bed,  though  expect- 
ing to  sail  for  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land  on  Saturday.  I  am  now  suffer- 
ing from  a  second  relapse.  I  had  much 
rather  be  with  you  than  to  go  to  Europe, 
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for  you  know  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
the  water. 

"I  expect,  old  chap,  you  are  lonely 
down  there.  Dear  George,  I  would  say 
of  you  as  Mr.  Dodge  said  of  me  to-day 
to  Mr.  Orne:  'Is  there  anybody  that 
could  keep  Mr.  McBurney  quiet?'  We 
have  both  so  much  steam  aboard  that 
we  consider  all  men  mortal  but  our- 
selves. We  have  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  growing  old  and  that 
we  have  worked  rather  injudiciously, 
and  that  we  must  now  to  the  end 
of  our  days  suffer  the  consequences. 
But  I  have  learned  the  lesson  many 
years  ago  that  no  man  is  neces- 
sary to  the  Lord's  work.  When  you 
and  I  are  removed  from  service,  they 
will  find  men,  undoubtedly  different 
from  us,  in  some  respects  more  use- 
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ful  and  in  other  respects  not  so  much 
so,  still  the  work  will  go  on.  Being  set 
aside  is  not  pleasant  to  face.  I  have  the 
impression  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  be  set  aside,  you  will  bear  it  a 
thousandfold  better  than  I.  Perhaps  a 
prolonged  rest  on  your  part  and  on  my 
part  will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  us 
years  of  service.  Dear  George,  we  are 
in  a  loving  Father's  hand.  I  sometimes 
fear  that  I  do  not  think  as  much  as  I 
ought  of  the  tender,  loving  care  of  my 
Father.  I  thank  Him  for  it  both  night 
and  morning,  but  not  with  as  much  feel- 
ing as  I  ought ;  still  He  is  so  near,  thank 
His  name." 

From  one  of  the  oldest  state  secretaries: 

"We  remember  that  a  year  ago,  when 

we  assembled  at  Lakewood,  New  York, 
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Mr.  Hall  was  a  notable  figure  with  us, 
and  his  picture  appears  in  the  group  of 
state  secretaries  taken  there.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  memory  we  have  of  him 
and  of  his  work.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  great 
movement  among  young  men,  and  de- 
sire to  record  our  appreciation  of  his 
part  in  this  movement  as  he  poured  his 
life  without  stint  into  it.  We  remember, 
too,  and  recall  with  thankfulness  that  he 
labored  not  simply  for  an  organization, 
but  for  the  individual  man,  that  no  inter- 
est in  the  machinery  of  the  work  di- 
verted his  eye  or  heart  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  needed  help  or  counsel." 

From  a  prominent  business  man: 

"I  thank  Him  that  He  has  permitted 
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me  to  know  you  and  to  have  fellowship 
with  you  in  the  work.  And  I  am  only 
one  of  a  vast  multitude  in  whose  hearts 
you  have  a  shrine  of  love." 

To  a  general  secretary: 

"Are  you  pushing  personal  work  for 
definite  men?    Excuse  me,  I  don't  mean 

to  be  a  Father  Confessor,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  field,  so  white  to  har- 
vest, committed  to  your  hands,  reaped. 
Besides,  the  kind  of  work  done  at  your 
branch,  you  know,  is  copied  in  many 
places.  So  I  seek  to  stir  up  your  pure 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance." 

To  a  travelling  secretary: 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  rejoice 
in  His  will,  and  with  a  poet  say, 

*'  Another  year  is  dawning, 

Dear  Master,  let  it  be, 
On  earth  or  else  in  heaven 

Another  year  with  Thee." 
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It  is  a  real  joy  to  follow  you  in  your 
work  and  see  how  the  Master  blesses  it. 
But  one  thing  I  feel  I  ought  to  have 
done  more  is  to  have  personally  helped 
men  more  in  each  visit.  If  I  had  walked 
in  the  fullness  of  blessing  which  was  for 
me,  I  am  sure  that  every  secretary  and 
individual  with  whom  I  had  social  or 
personal  dealings  would  have  felt  an  up- 
lift by  each  visit.  I  pray  for  this  spirit 
now  to  rest  upon  you  travelling  men, 
that  the  work  and  the  workers  may  both 

grow" 

*     *     * 

A  minute  by  the  Association  at  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey  : 
"It  is  not  the  notable  career  of  Mr. 
Hall  and  his  contribution  to  the  entire 
association  movement  that  prompts  this 
minute,  though  that  would  be  fitting. 
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But  his  service  to  the  Montclair  associa- 
tion calls  for  words  of  appreciation.  As 
a  resident  of  Montclair,  Mr.  Hall  took 
personal  pride  and  interest  in  this  work 
for  young  men.  He  was  an  unseen 
power  in  its  activities.  His  advice,  his 
inspiration  and  his  warnings  were  of 
value  beyond  computing.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  same  report  we  are 
called  upon  to  note  the  death  of  the  two 
men  who  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  handsome  building  in  which  the  as- 
sociation lives.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  fur- 
nished the  means  and  gave  his  business 
sagacity ;  Mr.  Hall  gave  his  inspiration. 
His  pleading  with  men  and  his  prayers 
with  God  carried  the  building  movement 
to  success.  Greater  yet  was  his  service 
to  individual  men.  Many  a  young  man 
in  Montclair  owes  his  Christian  experi- 
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ence  and  usefulness  to  Mr.  Hall's  exam- 
ple and  sympathetic  interest.  The  pres- 
ent members  of  this  association  owe  to 
the  memory  of  this  noble  man  and  to  the 
cause  he  loved  their  lives  of  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  among  young  men.  His  message 
to  us  is:  'Have  a  passion  for  the  souls 
of  men.' " 

From  the  London  Association  News. 
The  association  world  of  America  has 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  loved  workers  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Hall,  who  for  nearly 
thirty  years  filled  the  office  of  state  sec- 
retary of  New  York.  Mr.  Hall,  who 
during  recent  years  has  not  enjoyed  ro- 
bust health,  died  at  his  home,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  February  22d,  at  the  age 
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of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  the  oldest 
secretary  living  in  point  of  service  in  the 
United  States.  He  became  secretary  of 
the  Washington  association  in  1868, 
where  he  labored  for  eight  years.  As  a 
pioneer  secretary,  while  serving  faith- 
fully the  young  men  of  that  city,  he 
began  most  efficiently  to  define  the  scope 
and  functions  of  the  secretarial  office. 
He  became  state  secretary  of  New  York 
in  1876.  Of  late  Mr.  Hall's  health  has 
permitted  him  to  do  but  little  work,  and 
he  relinquished  several  years  ago  active 
direction  of  the  state  work.  The  tre- 
mendous pace  the  man  set  as  state  secre- 
tary, almost  living  on  the  railroad,  often 
visiting  two  to  five  towns  a  day,  and 
never  sparing  himself,  exhausted  his 
life.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  with- 
out guile,  without  hypocrisy,  without 
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envy,  without  evil  speaking.  He  was 
genuine  to  the  core.  He  had  no  enemies. 
He  was  constantly  looking  for  men  with 
possibilities.  He  led  them  into  service, 
stood  by  them,  trained  them,  encouraged 
them.  Men  of  influence  and  ability 
brought  into  the  association  by  him 
years  ago  are  still  its  able  leaders. 
His  work  may  be  judged  by  the  kind  of 
men  he  enlisted.  Few  men  of  his  age 
held  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
young  men  as  he  did.  He  rarely  forgot 
a  man  or  a  boy  in  whom  he  had  become 
interested.  His  grocer  and  his  milkman 
were  known  to  him,  and  he  showed  a 
personal  interest  in  their  families  and 
their  lives.  He  did  not  deal  in  problems 
as  much  as  with  men.  He  believed  that 
a  man  could  solve  a  problem  by  bringing 
to  it  a  stout  heart  and  a  sincere  purpose. 
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He  will  be  remembered  as  having  insti- 
tuted new  lines  of  work,  but  chiefly  as 
enlisting  hundreds  of  valuable  new 
workers  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship  in  ser- 
vice and  faith  in  one  another.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  recent  state  convention  at 
Utica  while  the  delegates  were  seated  at 
the  business  men's  banquet.  The  ova- 
tion given  him  was  tremendous,  and 
nearly  overcame  him.    The  strain  of  the 

mi 

convention  was  too  great  for  his  broken 
strength.  He  came  home,  and  in  a  few 
days  died  of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Hall 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons.  When 
association  history  is  reviewed  twenty- 
five  years  hence,  it  will  be  found  that 
George  Hall  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
association  builders. 
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